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Ir was time that something should be done to rescue the 
system of nominations, by the machinery of conventions, from 
the odium and contempt which were fast and deservedly g gath- 
ering around it. The people of the United States had seen, for 
a long time, men coming together in every district of the coun- 
try, self-elected, to control and overawe the minds of the peo- 
ple. They had seen them everywhere, with words of patriot- 
ism frothing on their lips, and purposes of treason festering in 
their hearts, setting up joint-stock companies for the manu- 
facture of public opinion, and stunning the common ear, and 
paralyzing the common heart with great swelling words, 
whereof the burden was, like that of the prophet, only and 
for ever—Wo! wo! uponthe land and all the inhabitants 
thereof. It had come to that pass, that these things called con- 
ventions were nothing better than councils of conspirators against 
the peace, happiness, and dignity of the country—schools of curs- 
ing, where a throng of disappointed office-seekers, “‘ a shock 
of landless resolutes” met together to spur on each other to 
brave devices and the glorious enterprise of destroying the Con- 
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stitution, and dismembering the confederacy. A little more 
and the common-sense and common virtue of the people would 
have rebelled. A little more, and the very name of ‘ Con- 
vention” would have stunk in the nostrils of all decent, God- 
fearing, and law-abiding citizens. It would have carrie d with 
it no idea but that of a traitorous assemblage of fools or fanatics 
—madly bent upon the destruction of every cons stitutions] 
check and barrier which rose between them and the success 
of their frenzied schemes for the instant perfection of human 
government and human beings. 

It was happily reserved for the Democratic party to givea 
new and striking example of its purity and power, and to res- 
cue from contempt a system admirable in itself, and dangerous 
only when turned awry and perverted from its natural tenden- 
cy and effect; and to reinstate a national convention in its pro- 
per and legitimate place, by exhibiting it as the true and prac- 
tical exponent of the real will of the people of the United States, 
That man must be truly blind, or hopelessly obtuse who does 
not see and acknowledge that the Convention which met at 
Cincinatti on the second « day of last June has afforded that ex- 
ample, and has reinstated that kind of assembly in the confi- 
dence and affection of the Democracy. It was our privilege to 
attend that Convention. We sat through its sessions. We 
mingled with its members. We enjoyed peculiar opportunities 
of forming a judgment of their character. And we say it hon- 
estly, with our hand upon our heart, that a nobler, more ear- 
nest, or more dignified body of men never assembled together 
in one place for a political purpose, in any country or at any 
time. It was evident at a glance, as you threw your eye over 
the assemblage, and marked the distinguished carriage, the 
strong, thoughtful heads, the quiet, t, determined e yes of its mem- 
bers, that few common or ordinary men had found a place upon 
that floor. 1t was not necessary to read the roll to learn that the 
majority of the men before you wore names already famous in 
theircountry’s story. You read that by asingle glance at their 
faces. We looked over that goodly company, and our heart 

throbbed with pride. God forgive us if the emotion was one of 
overweening confidence in the might of human strength or wis- 
dom. — we felt that the same ‘thought, the same sentiment 
which had, for many months, been working in our brain and 
heart, h: e7 ‘animated also every mind and heart amongst the my- 
riad numbers of the great Democratic family. They had felt, as 
we had, the magnitude of the interests about to be committed to 
their charge by the hands of their representatives. They had 
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felt that, in the inscrutable but all-wise providence of their 
heavenly Father, the land upon which his smile had so long 
rested, and which he had blessed more abundantly than any 
other under the face of the whole heaven, was falling away, 
and like Israel of old waxing fat and tempting him by its in- 
gratitude. They had felt that a great crisis was come upon 

us—that one of those periods in the history of nations had ar- 
rived from which must be after-dated the story of national 
grandeur or decline. They had felt that it was no time for 
mean men; no occasion for second-rate politicians and two- 
penny county court —— to mouth and flourish over. 
Chastened and sobered by this pervading and controlling sen- 
timent, from every quarter of our mighty land the Democracy 
sent up its best and noblest—saying to them, Go, take counsel 
together, and choose ye from amongst us the right men. Lay 
aside every selfish feeling. Divest “yourselves of every preju- 
dice ; abandon every sentiment of personal hostility, or sectional 
favor. Cast away far from you every weight of interest, every 
local hindrance, every individual restraint ; and act as men to 
whom the destinies of a great nation are intrusted, and the 
memory of whose deeds must be carried far down into the fu- 
ture as a blessing or a curse. Into your hands we commit the 
Republic. The trust is one of fearful magnitude and respon- 
sibility. See to it that ye quit yourselves. like men—and God 
defend the right ! 

We pretend to no second-sight, no power of prophecy. It 
is only an humble and it may be very fallible opinion which 
we give; but it is very strong upon us, and we therefore say 
boldly, and without a thought of reservation, that the men of 
that Convention discharged their trust in the spirit of brave, 
wise, and earnest patriots; and both in the nominees whom 
they have presented for the suffrages of their fellow-citizens, 
and the platform they have placed them on—have done all 
which the sentiment of their constituencies and the exigencies 
of the time required at their hands. 

What name more illustrious, or linked with memories dear- 
est to the Democracy, could they have offered than that of— 
James Buchanan of Pennsylvania ? 

Born on the 23d day of April, 1791, near Mercerberg, Frank- 
lin county, Pennsylvania, the son of an honest, industrious far- 
mer, his childhood was passed under the most favorable auspIi- 
ces for the development of the physical and mental powers. 
It is evident that his father was a thriving man, for we find 
him entering Dickinson College at the usual age, and graduat- 
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ing from that institution in 1819. He immediately enters 
upon the study of the law in the office of James Hopkins. Af. 
ter his admission to the Bar he rapidly attains to uncommon 
eminence in his profession. Five years after leaving college, 
and at the age of twenty-three, he is elected to the Legislature 
of Pennsylve ania. He no sooner takes his seat in that body 
than, with a burning and patriotic zeal, he advocates the war 
we were then waging against Great Britain, and so lends aid and 
comfort to the Democratic administration which was conduct- 
ing it. In 1821 the district, composed of the counties of Lan- 
caster, Chester, and Delaware, elected him to Congress by a large 

majority. He was reélected for five consecutive terms. In 1824 
he pronounced himself the friend and follower of Andrew Jack- 
son, who was then a candidate for the Presidency. James 
Buchanan espoused his cause warmly, ardently, and from that 
period to the hour of the Hero’s death he continued to be his 
devoted personal friend, and unwavering political supporter. 
Through all the stirring scenes of that eventful period he stood 
like a rock beside Jackson, and by his conduct and eloquence 
largely contributed to sustain his administration, and repel the 
bitter and malignant assaults directed against it by the enemies 
of the Democratic party and its Hero ‘chief, His reputation 
as an orator and a statesman increased daily during his con- 
gressional career, and he took high rank among that band of 
remarkable men who rallied to the support of Jackson, and be- 
fore whose untiring zeal and courage the combined forces of 
Mammon, Secession, and their whole anti-Democratic kindred, 
finally retired broken and discomfited. Retiring from the 
House of Representatives in 1831, he was allowed but a brief 
interval of rest from public duty, being appointed January 4th, 
1832, by Jackson, Minister to Russia. Here he g gave a striking 
proof of his capacity as a diplomatist, and though he remained 
in the Russian Mission but a short time, succeeded in negotiat- 
ing the most important commercial treaty subsisting between 
the two countries. It is worthy of remark that the entire ef- 
forts of our Government and its Ministers at that Court had 
been directed, without success, to the same end for more than 
twenty years preceding. 

On the 8th of December, 1834, he took his seat in the Senate 
of the United States, and continued in that position until the 
year 1845, having been reélected by the unanimous vote of 
the Democratic members of the Assembly of Pennsylvania. 

In 1845 James K. Polk called him into his cabinet as its 
leader, and he continued to discharge the duties of Secretary 
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of State until the close cf that noble Democratic administration. 
In all these relationships his admirable manners, weight of 
character, and unsullied reputation gave him great influence 
with all parties. The Democratic party relied upon him asa 
champion. always ready and able to do battle for it, careless 
whether his opponent were a Webster or a Clay, and secure 
in the justice of his quarrel. It will be remembered indeed 
that it was against these intellectual giants he was usually pit- 
ted, and that he seldom left them to boast a victory. Indeed, 
his great qualities developed themselves at a very early period 
of his public career, for both Madison and Monroe recognized 
them, and the latter offered him an important foreign mission 
so early as the year 1823. 

At the opening of his administration Mr. Pierce called him 
from his temporary retirement to assume the responsible posi- 
tion of Minister to the Court of St. James. How ably he has 
represented American interests at that court, under circumstan- 
ces the most trying, and at a period when questions big with 
the future of the two nations were daily to be considered and 
acted upon, is matter so recent and notorious that we need not 
dwell upon it. Its record is before the country, and their 
judgment upon it has already been partially pronounced. The 
9th of November, 1856, will, we doubt not, affix to that as well 
as the whole record of his life the seal of a nation’s gratitude 
and approbation. 

In 1840 he began first to be prominently presented by his 
friends in the Democratic party as a candidate for the Presi- 
dency. The wish was, we believe, first formally —_——— by 
the Lancaster County Convention, held in September, 1842, in 
the following words: “ The Hon. James Buchanan, whose 
merits, strength i in the hearts of the people, well-tried and val- 
uable public services, able statesmanship, true Democratic 
course and purity of character, unmistakably point to him as 
the prominent candidate to be presented to the next National 
Convention, ete., etc.” In 1844 he peremptorily withdrew his 
name from the list of presidential candidates, although vehe- 
mently urged by his friends to adopta different course. With 
that firmness, however, for which he is notorious, he refused 
their solicitations, and modestly replied that there were those 
already before the country whose claims were superior to his 
own, and he would not interfere with them. In 1848 and 1852 
he was again prominently presented, and on the latter occasion 
the deleg: ites from his native State clung to him for forty-nine 
successive ballots, and only yielded when it was evident that 
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success at that time was hopeless. A large majority of the 
Democratic States stood shoulder to shoulder with Pennsylvania 
in that contest of 1852, proving that his fame was national, 
and the desire to reward his long and arduous services by no 
means confined to the Democracy of his native State. 

The year 1856 beholds him presented, by the unanimous 
voice of one of the most weighty, able, and dignified Conven- 
tions ever assembled in the United States, as the first choice 

of the Democratic party of the whole Union. What earthly 
monarch ever occupied as proud a place? Theaccident of birth 
may set upon an idiot’s brow the round and top of sovereignty. 
The blood of thousands slain may bear, upon its gory ‘tide, 
some brutal soldier—some heartless adventurer to a throne: 
but as he treads over the necks of prostrate millions to his seat 
of power, who does not see mingling with the proud pageantry 
which surrounds him, the sad faces of the widow and the or- 
phan he has made; who does not hear, above the blare of the 
victorious trumpet, the mournful wail and shriek of outraged 
and despairing humanity. But when after a long career of 
peaceful labor in his country’s cause—after the discharge of 
every duty which marks a man as the worthy servant of the 
best interests of his race and epoch; after a calm and noble 
contest for the rights of man; after a life spent in the service 
of truth and virtue—such an one as JAMES BUCHANAN is 
called to receive the suffrages of his fellow-countrymen for the 
highest office in their gift, as the reward of all these things, 
does it not place him upon such a pinnacle of moral grandeur 
and elevation, as to dwarf “ blood-boltered heroes,” and mon- 
archs “ by the grace of God,” into the veriest pigmies beside 
him ? 

a as he is, too, we can be equally proud of the gentle- 
man placed upon the ‘ticket beside him, for Vice-President of 
the United States. 

John C. Breckenridge, of Kentucky, is aman of extraordina- 
ry character and ability ; and his early attainment to so high a 
place offers the most convincing proof of the fact. In native 
genius and personal energy he has never been surpassed by any 

man in the country. Our space warns us that we must refuse our- 
selves, in this connection, the pleasure of tracing his private 
history, and that of his public life is so fresh in the minds of 
all as to render it unnecessary for us to repeat it. It is suffi- 
cient to remark that he has long been the ve and idol of his 
native State, and that his character and talents have gained 
such an ascendant in Kentucky as to conquer even the politi- 
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cal hatreds and antagonisms of party warfare, nowhere more 
violent than in that State. It is said that Henry Clay , himself 
voted for him when he ran first for Congress, and on the differ- 
ent occasions when his name has been presented he has beaten 
the two most popular Whigs in Kentucky. With such a rec- 
ord his success in November can not be doubtful. 

But were the men, thus presented, less illustrious for public 
services and private virtues, than, even their enemies them- 
selves being judges, they confessedly are, who can doubt for a 
moment their success, when they consider the platform upon 
which the Convention has placedthem? Let it be remembered 
also that that platform is simply the echo of the life-long opin- 
ions of the nominees. Nota principle put forth in it; nota 
purpose declared by it but agrees perfectly with the entire rec- 
ord of their lives. It is not presented for their approval. It 
is not submitted as a thing to be eae and pondered, and 
considered by them. It is a simple and concise reiiction and 
formalization of those grand fundamental Democratic rules 
and principles which have guided and controlled their lives, as 
they have that of the great and only national party which has 
preferred them to the post of generals in this its ultimate cam- 
paign against every form of fanaticism, treason, and disunion. 
And with what a frank outspoken bravery that platform meets 
every issue tendered to the Democratic party by its opponents? 
How gloriously it contrasts with the quibbling, shuffling sub- 
terfuges of the hybrid crew, Abolitionists, Black Republicans, 
and Know-Nothings whose only common bond and tie is hatred 
of the great cardinal Democratic principle of the right and ca- 
pacity ‘of man for self-government! It seeks no shelter behind 
compromises or concessions. It evades nothing; it conceals 
nothing; it grants nothing to fanaticism or error. It stands 
like the Angel of the flaming sword at the portals of the Con- 
stitution, and waves away every foolish aggressor. Having re- 
affirmed the Baltimore platform of 1852, it proceeds to brand 
with words of calm but fervid scorn the finale folly of Know- 
Nothingism, and resolves that it is an insult to America and a 
desecration of her name to apply it to a party “ which bases its 
exclusive organization upon religious opinions and accidental 
birth-place. "Tt pronounces the “principles of the Kansas-Ne- 
braska act to be the fundamental principles of American De- 
mocracy, as in his speech at Baltimore, May 12 12th, Mr. Buchan- 
an had already pronounced them “the elementary principle of 
a Democratic republic.” “TI hold it,” he says, ‘‘ to be quite im- 
possible that any considerable portion of our people can long 
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continue to contest the elementary republican principles recog- 

nized in the territorial legislation of Congress. This is nothing 

more than the power possessed by the people of every free State 

since the world began. It is the foundation—the elementary 
rinciple of a Democratic Republic.” 

‘Without a cheerful submission to the will of the majority 
no democratic government can exist. We have thus reached 
the end, or to use an expressive Americanism, the finality of our 
a ation on this subject.” The right of man to govern him- 
self, and cheerful submission to the ‘will of the majority—here 
rests the corner-stone of Democracy. And against this stone, 
this terrible rock of offense, surge and foam and roar the waves 

of the opposition. Call themselves by what name they may: 
voli what deity soever they will to receive their worship— 
the single principle animating and combining all the diverse 
and hetereogenous elements of the Opposition is Opposition to 
the will of the majority. They erect a certain rule and stand- 
ard of right. They assume it to be an infallible guide to all 
the actions of men. Within its pale is safety ; beyond it hope- 
less damnation. Whoever accept it, are by that act constitut- 
ed a species of elect people to govern all other people. Who- 
ever reject it are to be given over straightway to the uncove- 
nanted mercies. Thus their “ higher law” rises not only above 
the Constitution, but superior to ‘the will of the m: njority ; it 
not only offers a reward to treason, but clearly proposes to con- 
stitute the government of the United States on a new princi- 
ple, and replace a general Democracy by a special anti-slavery 
oligarchy. 

Such, in few words, is the whole aim and purpose of all the 
various factions opposed to the Democracy. Can it be possible 
that the thinking men of the United States will remain any 
longer blind to these aims of a few daring and unscrupulous 
fanatics? Here are the words of the platform : 

“Resolved, That we recognize the right of the people of all the 
territories, including Kansas and Nebraska, acting through the 
fairly-expressed will of the majority of actual residents, and 
whenever the number of their inhabitants justifies it, to form a 
Constitution, with or without domestic slavery, and be admit- 
ted into the Union upon terms of perfect equality with the 
other States.” 

In the name of reason, of justice, of every principle of free 
government and natural right, what other rule could be applied 
to an inchoate political association, organized upon territory 
of the United States? What other prospect held out to a 
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potential State? Is not the bare supposition of any other the 
very error of the moon? Ought not all men who have opposed 
and traduced us, for very shame be silent henceforth and for 
ever? For what have e we asserted: to what pledged ourselves ? 
To nothing but to leave the decision to the people themselves, 
and to accept without a murmur the will of the majority. 

Our platform next recognizes the necessity of a safe and 
speedy ee of communication between the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific seaboards of the Republic. This, to our mind, is a neces- 
sity 80 se ‘If-evident as to need no argument—it is patent to all 
men’s eyes. With an imperfect and difficult means of commu- 
nication, we e might worry and struggle on in time of peace; but 
the moment war declared itself between us and either of the 
great powers of the world, in how lame and wretched a position 
should we be placed ! The Isthmus blockaded, and a pathless 
desert lying between the eastern and western extremities of 
the Repu blic ; our internal trade cut off; our harvest of gold 
unreaped ; our Pacific empire exposed, and left to bear unsup- 
ported the weight of whatever attack might be directed against 
it by way of “Mexico or the ocean which laves its shores. 
Words need not be multiplied on the subject. The necessity 
of the road contemplated by the resolution in the P latform, 1s 
self-evident; and it will be the appropriate work of the next 
Democratic administration and Congress to devel - in action 
the self-evident proposition of the Democratic platform. 

Our platform next enunciates and enforces the great Demo- 
cratic ee ‘trine of State Rights, as the only sure guarantee of 
the continued and happy union of the States. It has been our 
chief business, since we assumed the direction of this Review, 
to argue and present this great and holy principle with what- 
ever force our ability enabled us to use. It is the sheet-anchor 
of the Republic, and the party which veers its cable to it must 
ultimately outride in safety every storm of popular violence 
and sectional fanaticism. This Review is preéminently a States 

tights publication, and on that head the platform simply con- 
denses into a parag raph the points at the illustration and en- 
forcement of which it has long and ardently labored. God 
send that the American people may once more enforce them by 
such an overwhelming expression of opinion as shall leave 
their opponents without arag of public favor, or public folly, to 
cover the nakedness of their falsehood to the Constitution and 
the best interests of the thirty-one sovereign and independent 
States confederated under it. 

Nor can the resolutions of the Convention with regard to the 
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foreign policy of the country, fail to elicit the warmest expres- 
sion of approbation from every true Democrat and honest lover 
of his country. Let them be read, and re-read, for in them lies 
wrapped the destiny of America: 

‘1, Resolved, That the questions connected with the foreign 
policy of the country are inferior to no domestic question what- 
ever. The time has come for the people of the United States 
to declare themselves in favor of free seas and progressive free 
trade throughout the world, and, by solemn manifestations, 
place their moral influence by the side of their successful ex- 
ample. 

‘2. Resolved, That our geographical and political position in 
reference to other States on this continent, no less than the in- 
terest of our commerce, and the developme nt of our growing 
power, requires that we hold sacred the principles involved in 
the Monroe doctrine, and their binding import, which admits 
of no misconstruction, and should be applied with unbending 
rigidity. 

HQ, Resolved, That which the great highway of nature as 
well as the assent of the States most immediately interested in 
its maintenance has marked out for free communication between 
the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, constitutes one of the most 
important achievements re valized by the spirit of modern 
times, and the unconquerable energy of our people—that result 

should be secured by timely, efficient exertion and control with 
the government of the States within whose dominions it lies. 

We can, under no circumstances, surrender our preponderance 
to the adjustment of all questions arising out of it. 

“4. Resolved, That in view of such commanding interest, the 
people of the United States can not but sy mpathize with the 
efforts which are being made by the people of Central America 
to regenerate that portion of the continent which covers a pas- 
sage across the oceanic Isthmus. 

5. Resolved, That the Democratic party will expect of the next 
Saceen that every effort be made to insure an ascend- 
ency in the Gulf of Mexico—to maintain a permanent protec- 
tion of the great outlets through which is emptied into its 
waters the products raised upon our soil, and the commodities 
created by the industry of the people in our Western valleys 
and the Union at large.” 

Here is a plain, a significant declaration in favor of freedom 
of trade throughout the civilized world; of a determination to 
enforce the application of the Monroe doctrine to this continent, 
and, if necessary, to compel all foreign powers to recognize an’ 
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respect it; of the necessity—the immediate and paramount ne- 

cessity of our acquiring and maintaining the undivided posses- 
sion and control of the transit across the Isthmus of Panama; 

of honest and unequivocal sympathy with the people of Cen- 
tral America, in their efforts after regulated freedom; and, 
finally, a direction to the next Democr: ratic Administration to 
make the Gulf of Mexico what it should long since have been, 
and what hereafter it must be—let who will say nay !—an 
American Lake ! 

Here, then, is our platform—bold, plain, comprehensive, na- 
tional! And upon it we have placed two of the foremost men 
of all the time and nation: men capable of carrying it out into 
successful action; men dete ee to carry it out; men whose 
yea is yea, and whose nay, nay! and who, s superior to fear or 
favor; neither to be awed by danger, seduced by flattery, nor 
intoxicated by power, will keep right on, and fearlessly dis- 

charge their duty to the whole countr y: 

Is there a sane man from Maine to San Francisco; is there a 
lover of the Constitution of the United States; is there one 
who has any stake in the country, who has any thing to lose 
by the disturbance of those h: appy relationships which now 
subsist between the different States ; is there one who reveres 
the wisdom and goodness of our fathers, the wise and patriotic 
framers of our system of Government—is there, in short, any 
good citizen who, in this crisis, will refuse to vote for 


JAMES BUCHANAN 
and 
JoHN C. BRECKENRIDGE ? 








Every sentiment of our hearts, every conviction of our judg- 
ment forbid us to believe that any good man, and real patriot, 
can hesitate for an instant in his support of this, the only nation- 
al and conservative ticket offered to the people of the United 
States. 
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BERANGER ON THE SECOND EMPIRE. 


NAPOLEON the Third, by the grace of bribery, brains, and 
bayonets, Emperor of France, controller of the destinies of 
Kurope, and special assignee of the fame, influence, and au- 
thority once owned by John Bull, (a b: inkrupt, )—the Third 

Napoleon, we say, not ‘content with the adulations and genu- 
flexions of the salaried apes who surround that prodigious in- 
fant, the King of All-jeers, (we mean to secure that pun by 
copyright) recently attempted to debauch the st: aunchest, 
bravest, and most brilliant muse of liberty, in favor of the 
Imperial brat. Beranger was requested by the Emperor to 
write an ode in honor of the blessed baby; and, if he would 
comply, was told that he might name his own reward; he 
might demand the post of Inspector- General of Daily Diapers, 
or claim the baton as Grand-Marshal of the monarcho-infantile 
pap! What more could the extreme ambition of an octogen- 
arian poet desire? And yet, the offer was refused with some- 
thing of a quiet sneer: “I am too old—too unrefined. Ah! 
pardon an old ballad-singer !” 

These last unlucky words suggested the refrain, or chorus 
of a very different ode, for the full understanding of which 
some explanation will be necess: ary. 

The students of the Ecole Militaire, formerly the most de- 
voted Bonapartists, are now in disgrace, and under heavy 
suspicions of disaffection. They hi: id the hardihood to cry 
Vive la liberté at the funeral of a distinguished Republican 
savan ; and, since reproved for this utterance, have steadily 
refused to cry Vive Empereur! upon any of the sipul lated 
occasions. Hwen when the Emperor rode in front of them at a 
grand Review, they stood like dumb dogs, and opened not 
their mouths. For this they ~ now undergoing various 
grades of punishment; but such disaffection in the ranks of 
his future officers, is too alarming and fatal a sign to be pub- 
licly confessed. 

They were Bonapartists when M. Louis Napoleon made his 
coup d'état, because that slippery-tongued gentleman had con- 
stantly av owed his intention of carrying out and con ipleting 
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that policy which the infamy of St. Helena prevented his = 
cle’s acc a In other words, they expected (as did al 
the world) that the first act of Prince Louis would be, to a 
clare war against perfide Albion, and wipe out the stain of Wa- 
terloo for ever. They thought that “ 2 times” of the “ First 
Empire” were about to be “ revived”—indeed it was so pro- 
claimed to them in the official journals! They read the glo- 
rious pictures drawn by Be nenies of Napoleon's victories, and 
were, for some short while, seduced from the creed of the re- 

ublic. But they have now returned to their faith, and it is 
partly to confirm them, and partly to apologize for the praises 
bestowed on “the great captain” by him—a democrat—that 
Beranger now addresses them. A literal translation would be 
utterly unintelligible to the English reader—indeed a journal, 
as distinguished for its literary talent as for its political here- 
sies, declared that any translation was impossible, and, there- 
fore, gave the lines in the original French: but the subjoined 
paraphrase preserves the spirit, and may be taken as a fair and 
favorable example of the poet’s style : 


TO THE STUDENTS OF THE ECOLE MILITAIRE. 


Poor youths! and think you that the gag 
Hath been removed from Freedom’s lips? 

Or that the old tricolored flag 
Is now revived from its eclipse ? 

My rhymes, I fear, are much to blame; 
Forget them! I their tones discard: 

If this they teach, I curse my fame— 
Forgive a poor, old, witless Bard! 


What “ times” are these they now “revive,” 
Were such the days I once did sing? 
I who have never ceased to strive 
With flunkey, flatterer, bigot, King! 
A Soldier once inspired my songs— 
A prisoner, crownless, under guard : 
When St. Helene avenged our wrongs— 
Forgive a poor, old, witless Bard! 


Can Nisard’s eloquence please mine ears? 
Leverrier fill Arago’s place ? 
Am I the friend of dumb, dark fears? 
Or what shall Hugo’s love efface ? 
And doth my God—so kind, so good | 
Require the spy’s, the jailor’s guard? 
And is’t for nim Rome reeks with blood? 
Forgive a poor, old, witless Bard! 
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Aye! I have sometimes sung the sword, 
The azure robes that Victory brings; 
But ‘twas when Freedom’s first-born poured 
Their blood to break the League of Kings. 
But HE—this cut-throat, bandit, spy, 
Whose knife God's shrine could not retard— 
With him hob-nobbing, what were I? 
Forgive a poor, old, witless Bard! 


To Poland’s—to Italia’s cause 
France owes a debt that blood must clear; 
The cannon roars—let’s on! But, pause! 
Let Freedom not approach so near! 
Go, bear her further—further yet— 
The Turk! should we his prayer discard? 
Behold! the League of Tyrants met! 
Forgive a poor, old, witless Bard! 
Passy, March 29. 


THE CHRONICLES OF PERSEPOLIS; 
OR FIVE YEARS IN THE LIFE OF A GENTLEMAN-FARMER IN 
THE KINGDOM OF NEW-JERSEY. 


BY MR. QUIGG. 





OMAPTER TWELFTH. 
BIVINS VS. SMITHERS; MY FIRST CASE OF COUNTRY PRACTICE. 


Tue “saloons” of fashion and the bosom of “good society” 
had hardly yet ceased to throb with the hated reme *mbrane e of 
Miss Waddle and her “ beau ideal,” or the hearts of ’ politicians 
begun to beat at the ordinary rate, when, I flatter myself, an 
equal sensation was produced i in another. portion of the arm 
politic by my appearance at the bar of Persepolis, in the great 

case of Bivins vs. Smithers. 

One morning our butcher, .ho used to come round in alittle 

covered cart, three times a w eek, and always brought us that 
same identical piece of lamb — till indeed, I thought it quite a 

farce for him to pretend to weigh it, although my wife insisted 
on his doing so, and insinuated that even then he smoused her 
out of a good half-pound every time, the villain—({the italics 
are Mrs. Quigg’s.) One morning the little man—he was a short, 
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thick-set, little cross-eyed fellow, with & very neal pug-nose, 
a an intense expression of s 
our lane. It was on a Tuesday morning. aceon, Wednes- 
days, and Fridays, were his regular lamb-days. I was surprised 
to see him out of his routine, and my first idea was that that 
lamb bad committed suicide, or died of some sudden disease, 
and he was come to present me with a choice piece. The 
terror I felt at such a possibility was not dispelled by the first 
view I caught of his face. His nose had entirely disappeared, 
turned round and buried itself between his eyes, and the fe rocity 
of his general appearance was no longer subdued. I had not 
long to “puzzle myself with conjectures as to the reason of the 
intensification of his general characteristics. Smithers, a black- 
smith in the village, had first knocked his dog down with a bar 
of iron, and then ‘with unheard-of cruelty, cut his throat from 

ar to ear with a corn- knife, almost severing his head from his 
body, by a single blow of that truculent weapon. The dog 
was a favorite of Sam Bivins, the butcher, and as Smithers 
was too big to thrash “ fistically,” he was bent upon giving him 
as much law as could be had for “mutton ;” making me, in the 
intensity of his first ebullition of passion, magnificent assurances 
of the tit-bits, tenderloins, etc., etc., I should receive if ’ I only 
made mince-meat of Smithers. I rubbed my hands, thrust my 
thumbs into the arm-holes of my waistcoat, tapped my left palm 
with the fore-finger of my right hand, and looked supercilious sly 
self-sufficient with all my might. Here was an opening. The 
county should‘ring with it. A corn-knife! Diabolical we eapon! 
A bar, of iron. My way at the bar was;assured. Bivins vs. 
Smithers should be an epoch in the existence of the county 
court. I bade Bivins go his way and, rest assured that his 
revenge should have “ample scope and verge enough,” and 
Smithers be annihilated. Bivins went away prospectively 
happy, and I set to work getting up a speech. 

f went away to the barn, which was about a hundred yards 
from the house, and for the space of two days ceased not to 
deliver impassioned appeals to the hay-mow and the cattle-rack, 
in behalf of the injured Bivins. Burke’s speech on the impeach- 
ment of Warren Hastings, would have been brief to mine, if I 
could only have had a month or so to practice in the barn; but 
the case came on the third day, and I was forced to go into 
court, in a manner cheated of my proper limits. The cause 
was to be tried before Mr. Justice Squiggs, in the court for the 
trial of small causes. Squiggs had a very large nose, kept a 
grocery, was a Dutchman, and a great old scoundrel to boot, 
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and did a good deal of business both ways. There was an open 
jlace at the back of the store where the oil-casks oder and 
aan small table was placed with the Bible, and the “‘Justice’s 
Companion” ‘on it. The jury took their seats, some on half- 
bushels turned upside down, some on flour- barrels, and some 
on the window-ssill. The audience consisted of the constable 
a small red-headed girl, belonging to nobody in particular, and 
a very large gray c cat, which sat on the top of an oil-cask, and 
appeared to be possessed with the idea that we were all met 
there for her especial amusement — probably she smelt a rat. 
The j jnry being duly sworn, the assembly, brick-top, grimalkin, 
and all turned their eyes on me in ex x pect: ation. Iam of the 
opinion to this day, that if I felt any doubt as to the issue of 
the trial, or any trepid: ution in opening the case before that large 
and attentive audience, the feelings were wholly inspired by 
the imperturbable, pz assionless, unsympatbizing stare of that cat. 
Her eyes haunted me for weeks afterwards . and I was perpet- 
ually waking up at night in cold sweats, struggling to 
relieve myself from her ‘fiendish weight. The Judge, how- 
ever, having served a customer with a spool of cotton, and 
another with a pitch-fork, intimated that the court was ready 
to proceed. My opponent was a matter-of-fact young fe sllow, 
sufficiently uncouth and awkward to inspire me with an entire 
contempt for his legal capabilities. The examination of the 
witnesses - the cause having been concluded, I arose to address 
the jury, the defendant’s counsel, as I thought, with sublime 
folly, waiving his right to speak first, and only ‘stipulating for 
“a matter of ten words” after I had ‘done. Irregular as this 
arrangement was, you may be sure I was too eager to get at 
my work to stop to consider of it; and with the concurrence 
of that good easy soul, the Judge, it was accordingly entered 
into and acted upon. A happy idea had seized upon my mind. 
The place was altogether common and unideal; it was, in fact, 
as far removed from the sphere of the imagination as any place 
could be. The case was in the same predicament. The evi- 
dence had established beyond controversy that my client was 
the aggressor. I determined to rise superior to the evidence, 
the case, the place—in short, to soar above the whole thing, 
go away into the etherial cloud-land of fancy, and carry Judge, 
jury, grocery, cat, oil-cans, and all, away with me by the magic 
of impassioned and picturesque rhetoric. 

“Gentlemen of the Jury” — said I, with a majestic sweep of 
the right arm, which comprehended them all ina single gesture, 
and, as it were, clutched and held them firmly to me: 
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“Gentlemen of the Jury—Bi TT has been defined by a sage 
of antiquity to be the soul of wit; but as wit will have little to 
do with the case before us, brevity will of course be altogether 
out of the question. I beseech you, gentlemen, to remembet 
that upon you this day, not only |] >ersepolis, not only your na- 
tive town—dear to you by a thousand ties—not only the rising 
generation, the age d, tottering to that bourne from whence no 
travelle r ever returns, the strong in m: anhood, and the high in 
heart and hope— are looking; but this continent, over which 
the stars and stripes wave as the emblem of exalted freedo: 
and the eagle of liberty e xpands his tireless wing—all—all— 
who reverence law —in whose bosoms the love of constitutional, 
and regulated nappine ss and security is not extinguished by 
passions as violent as the unfortunate and abandoned defendant, 
Smithers — are gazing upon you with their eyes starting from 
their sockets, and waiting your decision with breathless sus 
pense. You, gentlemen of the jury, are to decide upon the 
law, and his honor, i in imitati yn of the new code of proceeding 
in the neighboring State of New- pags will state to you t 
facts. ‘The case, may it please the court, and you, gentlemen 
of the jury, is one so aggravated that language stands ap) 
before it, and loses its utterance in horrified conte a ean no 
its atrocity. My client is that noblest work of Providence, a1 
honest man. He is more—he is a inthe a ellow:tor ns- 
man, and one of the road-masters of the township. My client, 
gentlemen, to adopt a simile from that profession of which he 


is one of the brightest ornaments, com 


) 
) 
WJ 


9 ines in his character 
and disposition the tenderness of the lamb, the state 
the ox, and the indomitable courage of the bull. This man 
this road-master, this butcher, Samuel Bivins, my client— h: 
adog. Ishall not detain you by going at lengt th into the his- 
tory of the canine race. I have with me six volumes of natural 
history, interspersed with wood-cuts and abounding in exam- 
ples of canine sagacity, fidelity, and courage. I shall not read 
them at this time; but if the insane obstinacy of the defendant 
carries this cause to a higher court, after the favorable verdict 
of which I fe el secure at your h: ands, F reserve the right to read 
the entire work. I shall not ask you, gentlemen, to accompany 
me to the isle of dogs. I shall refrain from pressing into my 
service dog-vanes, or dog-watches, capital watch- dog, as my 
client's defunct canine friend often proved himself. I shall 
simply state the facts ; oe batty stated them, shall adhere to 
them with dogged resolution. My client had a dog —a white 
and black spotted dog—a bull-dog. Oh! how he loved that 


oo 
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dog. He might not be versed in the poets, yet only verse 
could do justice to his affection. His affection was so intense, 
that his motto was ‘love me, love my dog.’ But my client 
walked among men, yet was not of them. Few loved my client; 
fewer loved his dog. Forgive these foolish tears, I see that old 
dog still. My client’s dog had an antip athy to calves. Calves 
were his ruin. Calves bore him to an early and bloody grave, 
He mistook the calves of the defendant’s legs for the infant 
ffspring of the cow. ‘Et calvum alterum bitum.’ In the 
language of Salkeld, he bit the wrong calf. The defendant, 
having before his eyes the fear of the dog and not the fear of 
law, did contrary to the well-being of this commonwe: lth, its 
peace and dignity, become violently enraged. ‘Ira brevis 
furor est,’ which being translated means, Smithers was in a 
fury. ‘Stans pede in uno.’ He stood upon the other leg, 
and, ‘multum in parvo,’ doing a great deal in a short ti 

icious horse. ‘ Actione Fle 


9 7 

‘ More equus ins _ like a yi 

Ee the d ae 
tonis,’ he kicked like the devil. The rende rin 1s, oe gentle men, ls 
1] ral and tha c¢ tat) ‘ »mb ler th » le rning t ha 
iteral, and the oe ns : nboay the whol arninp OL the 
law upon the subject, from dom s-day-book to the report of the 
New- York codifiers. lT'he man kic ‘ked. Tl he dog bit. Ki CK 
fae e oss i as nT 
omithers, bite bull —w cried my cient. Noble imparti: lity, he 


gave no more encouragement to the dog than he afforded t 
the man. ‘Taurus in aries, et scorpio, libra, et pisces.’ He 
tore the trowsers of Smithers, and chewed his’ calf partly to 
pieces. Smithers turned with the fury of a demon, he seized 
a bar of iron and struck the unoffending animal with all his 
might upon the head. The noble beast loosed his hold and 
fell gasping upon the ground. Oh! then, gentlemen, you, and 
[, and all of us, fell down, and by that fiery blacksmith’s fated 
forge succumbed to fury ’s force. Then the libs ry of the citi 
was invadec lin the person oO f his dog, and the most cherishe l 
pi assion of his breast, torn from its sanctuary to be held qu livering 
in the garish light of day. Then P ersepolis saw its last palla- 
dium invaded, and heard a how! of anguish rising on the fright- 
ened air over Rate vanished security and peace. Did the wretched 
Smithers abandon his victim. No, no, a thousand times no! 
With all the devil sparkling in his eyes, and rampant in his 
mien —with every hellish passion of fallen man springing up, 
like the lava of a volcano, in his envenomed soul resolute in 
evil and uncontrolled in crime — he snatched a blade, a gleaming 
blade, with which the peaceful agriculturalist is wont to gather 
the waving corn—and diverting it from the beneficent purpose 


for which it had been forged and wrought, struck wildly at hi 
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prostrate foe, and with a single stroke severed his head from 
his body. Gentlemen, I say no more. There stands the vile 
assassin. Deal with him as he deserves, and you will not only 
give my client the damages which he has laid at the moderate 
sum of five dollars, but you will brand the murderer with an 
ineffaceable mark of your horror at his crime, and send him 
forth from this place to wander through the world } purst ied by 
the avenging furies of your scorn and detestation.” — 

[ sat down exhausted, and the opposite counsel arose. Quietly 
helping himself to a fresh quid, he thrust his hands into his 


pocket like a crocodile, a said: ‘Gents. all my wort y 
riend has said is moonshine on the water. Look here, and 
’ll tell you how this thing was. Sam Bivins and his dog wers 
oll ip street [om Smithers was at his work his shop 


] 


SNOOK I1Ke gTIM aeat 


a OW: ll y ‘ou take the 


] me? : ace ca / = oS 
dog off?’ said Smithers. See you -—— first,’ said Bivins. 


According my « t just mashed his head with a stretcher that 
y nigh-hand to him, and then cut his wind-p ipe With a corn- 
knife to put the beast out of his misery. Wher upon Bivins 
nade tracks, or I rather think Tom would have si Tre d ae the 
same way. Them’s the facts; and we ask for a ver : 
Would you believe it, the jury gave him one? I went t home 


} } I> w +] , Teammate: gacaiumill | , ee |g 
Va DNacKk road that day, and Was confined to the house ior a 


week. And that was my first case of country practice. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE. 


DESPAIR 
STRIFE ALND ENDEAVOI } 
No. 9. 


Her who throws him on the flood. 


Without will or wish to save himn— 

Sink or swim—is fool or knave; 
Done and muscle, brain and blood, 
God as giftof value gave him— 


Lift Use: but Waste, the Grave. 
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He who conquers, first must fight— | 


Victory is in endeavor 


Winner ever does his best— 
Strong in hope is great of might; 
Faith that faints is coward’s ever- 
Battle only brings us rest. 





LE ARN tos ‘ 1 er 1 pa 
Triumph Pa i 
Under sorrow lieth cure: 


Long to bear is mighty lever. 
Like a falcon to the lure, 
Fortune stoops to Patience 
Summer dries thee, ford secure, 
So thou wait by winter's ris 
Chain and bolt may hold thee s 
Link and rivet file will seve 
Keep thee patient, strong, and 
Last, and God will be a giver. | 


No. 11. 
MAKE thee ready for t fi 
| 
While the hour delays to trv t 
Prove thy weapons day d 


Gird thy loins—come w 


Be thou sure it goes not by th 


Slumber with thy weapons ni 
Lest unarmed the hour should t 


Quit thou never sword nor spear— 
Helpless else shall battle wak« 
Let thine armorer be F* 


Or like glass, the hour shall break tl 


f 
7 
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WEBSTER’S ORTHOGRAPHY. 


A Review of Webster’s orthography was published in the March number 
of this Magazine. The article was copied and commended by several editors 


of newspapers in New-York, Boston, and elsewhere; and subsequently, it 


$2 


was issuedin a pamphlet by the publishers of Worcester’s Dictionary— 
dictionary not disfigured by Webster’s peculiarities of spelling. 

The June number of this Magazine contains a review of this Review: which 
review would have been, so far forth, more intelligible, had its writer stated 
the above facts: for his article evidently owes its existence and its want of 
temper to his knowledge of the success, and not to his opinion of the merits, 
of the previous article. If the June Reviewer had presented his whole ease, 
his readers would have had no reason to inquire—why reply at such length 


to a criticism, after taking the pains to reiterate that it and its writer are 

nworthy of a reply? A gratuitous fling, on the part of the June Reviewer, 
seems to call for one further preliminary remark, namely: that the March 
review was not written by request, nor on application, nor to subserve any 
private interest or ulterior purpose ; and that its reproduction by the several 
editors and publishers was spontaneous, so fur as its writer is concerned. This 
that renders it necessary to be made, is in keeping with the general tone of 


the June Reviewer’sremarks. Even supposing the March Reviewer had been 


statement has nothing to do with the matter at issue; but the imputation 


A 
employed and paid, by the publishers “ of a rival dictionary,” to write his 
article: would that impeach his argument? Since the June Reviewer 


hooses to be so unparliamentary as to volunteer the imputation, let him 
abide the retort; and say whether he was employed and paid by the publish- 
rs “‘ of a rival dictionary,” and whether thereby his arguments are im- 
peached ? He will hardly say no, to both inquiries. 

The June Reviewer says of Webster, in a sentence abruptly and clumsily 
nmencing, “Born in 1758,” that “ he graduated,” | 


. 
not was graduated | “at 


Yale College, in 1778,” etc., etc., etc. But the precise bearing of a biograph- 
ical sketch of the lexicographer on certain disputed points in orthography, is 
it apparent. 

The June Reviewer has one “ notion” in common with Webster: that a 
man who sets about compiling a dictionary is thereby entitled to alter a lan- 


guage in accordance with his own views of expediency. Yet, more than 


ne intelligent critic of the present day, has intimated that the duty of a 
icographer is not to legislate, but to record: not to say what language 
ll be, but faithfully to state what it is. Any man who has the leisure, 
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the means, and the inclination, may “ pass eight months at the University 
of Cambridge, in England ;” “ visit London and the principal cities of Great 
Britain ;” “spend some time in Paris, always intent on his great worl 
and, on his return, write essays on philology to his heart’s content. B 
when jadicial philological decisions are to be placed on record and i 

the world as precedents, the general sanctiun of good writers, not the d 
matism of the individual traveller, will be necessary to i 
work.” 

Webster’s claim to be considered a standard of orthography n 
be estimated from the fact that he published four or five dictionaries, a 
orthographically differing from each other; and, if one may judge him, : 
he jadged language—“ by analogy”—he would probably have publi 
more, all equally diverse, had he lived long enough. His system of ] 
lation, alteration, and experiment, if applied to metaphysics, or the mech 
arts, is full of promise: but in philology, or morals, or religion, it is b 
for a man to know his own mind before he promulgates his principles 
lays down the law. No man can hope to establish a standard fo 
when he is unable to give it the sanction of his own practice ; ‘nor « 
vacillating reformer achieve a revolution. The assumption that a | 
grapher, who has deliberately put forth aker, massacer, ete., as pro] 
ing, can still be regarded as authority for any spelling whatever—is prepos 


ob] 


terous. On this point, it may be well to reproduce a short communicatior 


that has already been published, and is too good to be lost : 





“The following literary morceau T have copied from the fly-leaf of an edit 
Dr. Noah Webster’s folio Dictionary, where I found it in 
distinguished American statesman, recently dec i, and entitl ‘A 
Webster’s orthography (in part), selected from his v: is dictionari 
per, and no two alike’ :— 

“* A groop of neger , black as suf, were told to soe and 
but insted of s I, I y left their th l, Tes 3 ¢ els, é L We 
ter, where they saw gre ex tion as you can ima t 
a plow, a 9 D , & Zeber, 1 a leperd from easter / 
woodchuk, a racoon, a we l and a shar ys Ll ise an ax, a ¢ 
with specimens of granit, and a hucster with his ca 1 fassets ; and i 
specter rising from a sepul —a most redoutable j full s f 
his color of ocher, a hagard face, eyes without lu lether cap 
ins and fethers, a somber cloke, an opake scepter in one hand, a ma 
cimetar in the other; and with these accouterments | unted his 2 nd 
to massacer every hypocrit and libertin present: whereat t J 
frightened, and ran home. But for this hainous misbehavior thei ldy 
being at a loss to determin on the proper disciplin, in l 
them up by the thums; and, with the vigor req Lto p 


nied them their maiz and melasses.’ 

“The above specimen of ‘ English undefil d,’ tells the story (in a nutshell) of 
of Webster’s innovations. Pray, print it in the Lome Journal, and oblige a ¢ 
stant reader. 

The June Reviewer claims to have undermined the very basis of t! 


March Reviewer's strictures by showing that the latter’s rule is ‘‘ Do nothing, 


ranr 


unless you can do every thing.” The March Reviewer has neither announ 
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nor followed, such a rule: but such a rnle has more force against Webster 
than the June Reviewer is aware of. “Do nothing, unless you ean do 
every thing,” addressed to a political, moral, or religious reformer would be 
absurd, because their “ field is the world,” their means of progress are lim- 
ited, and their subjects are often refractory. But, to the orthographical 
reformer, whose field is his own library, whose power of writing arbitrary 
laws is unlimited, and whose subjects are blind, passive, unresisting words, 
such a rule is not at all absurd. Webster “did” just as he pleased. He did 
just as much as he thought proper. Who hindered him from “ doing every 
thing’’? 

The Reviewer of March, speaking of the progress of the language for many 
preceding years, said that “the of musick, physick, etc., and the u of favour, 
honour, etc., had been gradually dropped by good writers; though, proba- 
bly, without good reason.” The remark was introductory to the chief top- 
ics of discussion, and had no reference to Webster’s peculiarities. Yet the 
June Reviewer makes it the ground of an appeal “ to the reader whether it 
is possible for the author of sucha remark to be a fair critic?” In Old Mor- 
tality, the Duke of Monmouth says to Morton: “ Requests, by no means 
dangerous in themselves, may become so by the manner in which they are 
pressed and supported.” TheJune Reviewer may happen to find that what 
is true of “ requests” is equally true of appeals “ to the reader ;” for his own 
“fairness” is involved in the appeal. Will he, then, answer to the reader : 
Why should the & be omitted in mimic, frolic, traffic, when it must im- 
mediately be restored in mimicking, frolick ing, trajjicking ? Why should 


rei 


the / be omitted in music, physic, public, and retained in attach, arrack, 
gimerack, as wellas in deck, stich, lock, and so on, indefinitely? Why 


rotfetr a 
retain 


should the w of honour, fuvour, etec., be omitted in the spelling, and 
in the pronunciation? And why should the June Reviewer declare the wv 
of those words “superfluous,” and thence proscribe them, when he dare 
not take the same course with the o of serious, curious, and along list of 

similar terminations? Observe: all this is foreign to a discussion on Web 

ster’s orthography; but the June Reviewer has chosen to make it a part of 
his own case. It may also be observed, in this connection, that the June 
Reviewer’s contemptuous reference to, and qnotation from ‘one of the 
reviewers of Johnson’s day,” is any thing but felicitous. He seems strangely 
unconscious of the fact that the point of the quotation is directed against his 
own position. 

I. The June Reviewer finds that some lexicographers, the translators of 
the Bible, Shakspeare, Milton, Pope, ete., spelled wo with the final e. And 
what then? Areold English writers authority for present English spelling ? 
Webster added the e to wo, because it is a noun; and omitted the e in go, no, 
so, because they are other parts of speech: which is an arbitrary reason— 
or, if the June Reviewer prefers the expression, no reason. On Webster's 
principles of argument, and in conformity to one branch of his practice — 
the e¢ is superfluous in ad? 


for he is, alternately, allopathic and homeepathic- 


’ 
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the monosyllables; and the true way to “ complete the analogy” is, not to 
add the ¢ to wo, but to expunge it from doe, foe, hoe, sloe, and toe. The June 
Reviewer might object, that striking the e from toe would “ endanger its 
pronunciation,” and confound it with ¢o, the preposition. But a Websterian 
remedy is at hand. Add ¢ to the preposition, and thus “ complete the anal- 
ogy” with shoe. A more simple method of “ simplifying the language” can 
hardly be imagined ! 

II. The June Reviewer again gathers aid and comfort from the old English 
writers: again they are authority for present English spelling; although, 
strangely enough, present English writers seem to be no authority at all. 
The old English writers omitted the uv of mould and moult. The June 
Reviewer does not perceive the inconsistency of accrediting these old writers 
for isolated words, and impeaching them for other words. They are good 
witnesses, so long as they confine themselves to answering the direct ques- 
tions. But they don’t bear cross-examination. The fact that the u “ never 
was used in” port or fort is exactly in point. It is precisely Webster's argu- 
ment, carried one step forward. But the June Reviewer don’t like it 
when applied to any other words than those arbitrarily selected by Web- 
ster. 

Ili. The June Reviewer is unconsciously at variance with Webster in the 
matter of defence, etc. Webster changes defence to defense, “ because the 
derivative, defensive, requires the s.” The June Reviewer defends the 
change because defence is derived from defensio, which has the s, One rea- 
son is as good as the other, and each is good for nothing. Webster says, in 
regard to one class of words, tbat the spelling must be altered, ‘‘ because the 
primitive requires it ;” and in regard to another class, “‘ because the deriva- 
tive requires it.” Admitting that these requirements are matters of fact— 
wiich they are not: an orthographer who makes his own rules may just 
3 easily change defensive to defencive, in analogy with coercive, as to change 
Jefence to defense in agreement with defensive—W ebster’s giving alternately 
arbitrary precedence to primitives and derivatives has the inevitable effect 
of discrediting both: hence, Ais reason is good for nothing. The June 
Reviewer “appeals” to etymology: defence should be spelled defense, because 
its root, defensio, is spelled with ans. And yet, in the same paragraph, he 
admits that sentence is properly spelled with ac, although its root, senten- 
tia, hasnocinit. So that he, too, takes both sides of the same question ; 
and hence Ais reason is good for nothing. The June Reviewer asserts that 
the March Reviewer “insists that license shall retain the s:” but the 
March Reviewer did not give even an opinion on the subject. . The June 
Kieviewer does not say why Webster failed to “ complete the analogy” of 
words ending in ise by changing prize to prise. 

IV. The June Reviewer catches at a straw and magnifies it into a sepa 
rate head of his discourse. He devotes “‘1V.” to the March Reviewer's sug: 


gestion as to the “ analogy” between skil/full and stiffness. This sugges- 


tion—vide Dem. Rev. for March—was both incidental and parenthetical ; 
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but the June Reviewer is welcome to make the most of it, “ which,” as Dick- 
ens somewhere says, “is very little.” The occasion, however, serves the 
June Reviewer for stating, as he does on various other occasions, what 
“every child knows” and ‘every school-boy knows.” He seems to be 
enamoured [qgu.: enamored ? Webster,] of youth: but it was hardly necessary 
to publish what these young people are already so well aware of. 

V. The June Reviewer, in the matter of the “saperfluous 7,” says, in 
vindication of Webster, that Webster “ simply carried out the recommenda- 
tions of Lowth, Walker, and other authorities.” The word “simply” was 
here well chosen, It was simple enough. The June Reviewer then com 


> 


plains that the March Reviewer “ did not include Lowth and Walker in his 
abuse.” Let the June Reviewer be content. There is a wide difference 
between doing a “simple” thing, and ‘‘ recommending” it to be done. Many 
a theorist is “simple” enough to “recommend” what few reformers are 
rash enough to execute. The assumed “superfluity of the 7,” however, 
remains unsustained by the June Reviewer. He merely paraphrases Web- 
ster’s opinions. Does he verily think that redffirming a position is replying 
to an argument? He makes one point under this section V. that is quite his 
own. The March Reviewer said: 





‘For rea 3 satisfactory to Webster, it was necessary to strike out the ‘super- 
fluous of travelling and about fifty similar words. If the precept in 1 number 
two | ny ioree, ni nel s that the ep ing must noi be alter r8 when é ring it 
endanvers t ronu ation, some of these fifty changes will be found | iraous. 
lor instance, as a matter of fact, and by orthoépical construction, 

s ] ¢ 
‘ words of t syllal yet, under this rule, Webster ordains tl] 

shoveling, 

} eling, ete., 
which have precisely the same orthoépical constructi shall be } I l in 
three syll 


This was saying, in terms supposed to be intelligible, that by striking out the 
second 7 from shovelling, travelling, grovelling, etce., and spelling them 


hoveling, traveling, groveling, etc., Webster ‘‘ endangered the pronuncia- 


tion ;” that is, he did what he just declared must not be done: and shave- 


}? ‘ ps : ° . o Ae . = . > - — i) 7 " 
ing, § eling were cited as instances of existing words of two syllables, 


spelled as Webster ventured to spell words of three syllables. And how 


does the June Reviewer reply to this argument? We styles it “ an evasion.’ 
Ile says 
y Reviewer endeavors t 3 he sul charging 
Vi j wholl il i 1 diviad I i 
ina ) ( \ hi ] aivi l 
Hy \\ i Ss L alse Here then is arbitra I ~ md 
a ty rl \ rule the first.’ Let us s« Ss \ of « 
{ i ut of another labl Ist r- 
I r when united, a word vilables? <All t rTa- 
phers | done the same d what else could be made out of such a compound ? 


‘ } 1 y . “ , | ‘ . ner + ee 
Un the I U, and a Te WOrds O WoO S8yavies., ls th al Lung 
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‘arbitrary’ in making them words of three syllables when the forma } 
added? What else could Webster possibly make t 1? The intentional point of 
t] Reviewer's evasion ems to be this: that th tive term i nist 

in these two clas 3 of words! Unless this is adn l, 3 ly not a shadow 
of pretence for the objection made. Now we put t q tion: Did the Review 
believe when he wrote this, that the words sha 7 and shoveling have the same 
formative termination? If he did believe it, he is too ignorant as to the structure 
of our language to justify his meddling. He pu ] on 

a subject. If he did not believe it, if he knew better, then has | 1 false re 
soning in order to bring reproach on Webster. There is no escape for him from 


this dilemma. 


This “elegant extract” needs no comment. 

VI. The June Reviewer thus commences his essay on terminations in er, 
“Tn judging of the propriety of Webster’s mode of spelling these words, 
one should be fully aware to how wide an extent the French form of re pre- 
vailed in the time of Chaucer, and even much later, in our early versions of 


the Bible.” And in another paragraph, under the same head, he says: 


’ 
“These terminations in e7 were introduced by John Minsheu in his great 
folio dictionary, published in 1617, Philips, the nephew of Milton, did the 
same, in 1658.” Is the June Reviewer serious in intimating that lexicogra- 
phers or authors of two centuries ago are authority for present English 
spelling ? or is he ambitious to parade his own recent researches? And the 
question recurs: If old English writers are such competent authority, why 
are contemporaneous English writers so utterly disregarded? The June Re- 


viewer is equally felicitous in defending Webster’s theatrical as a formative 
of theater. He says: 


“Let us look for a moment at this instance of Noah Webster’ idity. <All 
the world, it seems, knew (though he did not) that if we write ¢ 
we must carry the e into their derivative und write theaterical, lus sete, Th 
deed? Why, then, have all the world ¢ | ! ) | 
W l 1 no ) W ] 
monster, while they still write m , and 
changed ¢ into ¢ i l t, bec ) ’ t \\ \ 
they changed disastre into disast and yet writt 
The fact is, the Reviewer ha posed a rule on t t, whi | not ¢ 
namely, that if a word ends in er, and has a , the e must into th 


formative.” 


These are the June Reviewer’s own words. Is, then, monster really de- 


rived from the French monstre? It certainly is. But Webster—who is 


» 4 
Is to 


such a giant in lexicography to the June Reviewer's apprehension—fai 
say so: and this is an etymological blunder of Webster perhaps now, for 
the first time, pointed out. Is eater derived from the French entre? It 
certainly is not. Yet Webster, unwilling to make “an exception” of this 
word, equivocally affirms that it is; and this is another etymological blun- 
der of Webster, perhaps now for the first time pointed out. Is disaster de- 
rived from the French disastre? It certainly is not, if Johnson, Webster; 


and other lexicographers are authorities in the case. Yet the June Re- 
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viewer boldly says it is so derived; and thus, without the slightest compunc- 


Is 


tion, contradicts the “eminent man” whose cause he has espoused. 
The June Reviewer says it is; 


wonder derived from the French wondre ? 
but he was imprudent in promulgating his discovery without first securing 
a patent for it. This, his achievement in etymology, resembles that of Le 
Verrier in astronomy : indeed, the only difference between the two is, that 
whereas the astronomer said the planet was there, and jound it, the etymo 
logist (for June) said the word was there, but can’t find it. Probably those 
“ school-boys” could tell the June Reviewer not only that there is no such 
word as wondre in the French language, but that even the w of the French 
alphabet, like some Latin vocatives, is “wanting.” [Such ignorance on the 
part of one attempting to write a philological criticism, is inconceivable. 
In fact, this “point” is so absurd, that the MS. was inquired for, in the 
charitable hope that the June Reviewer might be exonerated, on the plea of 
and, in plain, unmistak- 
Think, then, of the au- 


‘‘ionorance,” 


misprinting ; but unfortunately, there the words st 
able, condemning chirography, ‘‘disastre, wondre.” 

dacity of the June Reviewer, in prating of the March Reviewer's 
“temerity,” “ impertinence,” ‘ subterfuges,” “ facility of evasion,” “ taking 
airs upon himself,” etc., etc. Vide Dem. Rev. for June.] Has the March 
Reviewer “ supposed a rule which does not exist; namely, that if a word ends 
in er and has a formative, the e must enter into the formative?” There 
may be some difference of opinion as to what constitutes “a rule ;” but, so 
far as usage is authority, let the June Reviewer consider the following offsets 


to his own citations: 


wonder, wondrous, 
monster, monstrous, 
disaster, dis istrous, 
enter, entrance : 
y lep o 
namely: 
da ide ry adi Je rous, ute , 2 tte ran *é, 
mu? de r, m urde rous, Jurt he r; Purcthe LILCE 
al mde m 8 nde rous, surke r, 8 uihi rane . 
prosper, prosperous, te mper, te mperance ; 


and so forth. Then, for instances generally, with terminations differing 


from the June Reviewer’s examples, see 


flatter 7; ed, er. sup ’ ing, r l, er. 
apie r, “ si “c cove r, “ ¢ ‘ 
pilf r, ‘t “ a“ Alunde r, “cc a“ “ 
smatter, 66 “6 muster, rT «“ «“ 
atte f. sé 74 “c arch impe , “ “ 
temper, ss “ “ Silte r, & ‘ 


and so forth; to which add character, characteristic, and as many more 


words as may be needed to establish a rule against what Webster terms 
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“necessary exceptions.” The June Reviewer defends Webster’s retaining 
the original termination of ogre, by saying, ‘‘this was so purely a foreign 
word, that the change to er would not have been justifiable.” What does 
this mean? Was not every one of the adopted words “ originally ending in 
re’ a foreign word? But “purely foreign?” Can one foreign word be more 
foreign than another foreign word ? 

VII. The June Reviewer thinks that Webster’s spelling distil, “ distill,” 
because the derivatives require the double /, does not render analogically in- 
dispensable the spelling of degin with a double n, although its derivatives 
require double x. His opinion will pass for what it is worth. 

VIII. The June Reviewer thinks that Webster “ established a genuine re- 
form” when he changed practise, the verb, to practice ; because “ persons 
were often puzzled to recollect between the verb and the noun, which ought 
to have the c and which the s.” This may be a good reason. It certainly 
has the proverbial merit of a good rule: it “works both ways.” It proves 
the necessity of altering the noun just as much as it proves the necessity of 
altering the verb. In short, it proves too much. 

The June Reviewer forgets to say why Webster, after changing enrol to 
enroll “in order to secure the pronunciation,” failed to change control, patrol, 
etc., in the same manner, and for the same reason. In the matter of drouth, 
tun, melasses, cotemporary and hight, the June Reviewer reiflirms Webster's 


positions. It suffices for him here, as elsewhere, that “great is Diana of 


the Ephesians.” He thinks plow is preferable to plough, because the former 
termination has but two sounds, while the latter has five: an admirable rea- 
son, no doubt; but why confine it to plough, when bough, slough, etc., are 
in the same predicament? He says, besides, that by spelling plow, “ we get 
rid of two superfluous letters,” which is perhaps true; but the same “ rid- 
dance” would ensue by spelling know, no; tough, tuf'; etc. He says, also, 
that saving those two letters “is an economical change.” What does that 
mean? economical orthography ! 

The June Reviewer may complain that this brief article is not a full reply 
to his communication. But if he wished all he said to be answered, he 
should have said less, and said it more to the purpose. Rambling disserta- 
tions on matters and things in general, especially when disfigured by person- 
alities, are very apt to receive less consideration than their authors antici- 
pate. 


The June Reviewer's peroration in glorification of Webster isin the florid 


style. Some of the feathers that promoted that flight may be raffled by the 
following quotation from a highly distinguished authority, which is not likely 
to be questioned by educated men on either side of the Atlantic: 


“We had seen Dr. Webster’s work so highly praised that we were led to 
orm high expectations of its merit. These expectations have, in a great 
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measure, been disappointed. We give the author credit for great industry, 
some of which is not unsuccessfully directed. He has added many words 
and corrected many errors, especially in terms relating to natural history 
and other branches of modern science. But the general execution of his 
work is poor enough. It contains, indeed, the words in common use, with 
their ordinary acceptations, but conveys no luminous or correct views of 
the origin and structure of the language. Indeed, as an attempt to give the 
derivation and primary meaning of words, it must be considered as a de- 
cided failure ; and is, throughout, conducted on perverse and erroneous prin- 
ciples. The mere perusal of his preface is sufficient to show that he is but 
slenderly qualified for the undertaking. There is everywhere a great parade 
of erudition and a great lack of knowledge; in short, we do not recollect 
ever to have witnessed in the same compass a greater number of crudities 
and errors, or more pains taken to so little purpose. In his sketch of lan- 
guages, he describes Basque asa pure dialect of the old Celtic; it is neither 
allied to the Celtic nor to any other European family of tongues. He 
states further that he ‘ has no particular knowledge of the Norwegian, Ice- 
landic, and the dialects or languages spoken in Switzerland, further than 
that they belong to the Gothic or Teutonic family.’ Could a man who pro- 
fesses to have spent half his life in comparing languages be ignorant that 
Icelandic is the venerable parent of the whole Scandinavian tribe, and con- 
sequently of first-rate importance in tracing the origin of words? He dis- 
covers that the prefix @ in awake, ashamed, etc., is formed from the Anglo- 
Saxon ge, with which it has not the smallest connection ; and, moreover, 
that the same particle, ve, is retained in the Danish and in some German and 
Dutch words. It is notoriously of the most extensive use in Dutch and 
German ; and the very few Danish words in which it occurs are, one and 
all, borrowed from the Lower Saxon. With equal felicity, he asserts that 
the prefix be is of extensive use in Danish and Swedish. Just as much as 
hyper and peri are in Latin; be, like ge, is in those two languages a borrowed 
particle, and from the same quarter. He thinks the negative prefix o in 
Swedish is probably a contracted word, being unable to perceive its identity 
with the German and English wx. As might be supposed from these speci- 
mens, Dr. Webster’s application of the northern tongues to English etymo- 
logies is often erroneous and perverse enough; it is, however, upon the 
whole, better than we-should have anticipated from one so slenderly 
acquainted with their structure and peculiarities. He has taken great pains 
in collecting and comparing synonymes from different languages, and is 
often sufficiently happy in the explanation of individual terms. But the 
ambitious attempt to develop the radical import of words was an under- 
taking far beyond his strength and acquirements. In nineteen instances 
out of twenty, his explanations are founded on a mere petitio principii, and 
frequently they are too ludicrous to deserve a serious refutation. Our 
readers may judge of them by the following example: 
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‘$s excitement; but as the effect of heat, as well as of cold 
I think both are sometimes from the same radia.’ 


“¢ Heat usually pli 
is Sometimes to coniraci, 
We fear the Doctor had forgotten the fable of the satyr and the traveller 
when he penned the above choice sentence. 

“The main feature of the Doctor’s work, and the point on which he evi- 
dently most prides himself, is a laborious parallel between Hebrew, with its 
kindred dialects, and those European languages from which English is de- 
rived. We hesitate not to say that it is a waste of time and labor to attempt 
to establish an analogy between two classes so totally unlike in their com- 
ponent elements as well as their entire mechanism and grammatical struc- 
ture. There are, it is true, a certain number of verbal resemblances, which, 
when carefully examined, generally prove more apparent than real. It is 
seldom that an affinity can be proved, and when a remote one does exist, 
the discovery of it rarely throws any light on the origin or philosophy of 
languages like ours. We will produce a single example of the fallacy of 
trusting to resemblances of this sort. In Matthew 1: 2, et sey., the Syriac 
translator renders éyvvyce by x (auled or avled ;) in the modern Danish 
version we find av/ede, apparently so closely resembling the Syriac term in 
sound, spelling, and signification, that many a smatterer in etymology 
would jump to the conclusion of a community of origin. But an examina- 
tion of the grammatical inflexions proves that there is not the smallest 
affinity between the two. The roots have just one Jetter in common, and 
the apparent similarity is, in fact, a proof of real difference, being accident- 
ally brought about in each word by a totally opposite process of inflexion. 
Yet, unskilful as it would be to identify the above words with each other, it 
would hardly be so bad as deriving preach (Lat. predico) from the Hebrew 
harak, to bless; or establish, (Lat. sto // /) from yatzab ; which Dr. Webster 
does without the smallest symptom of remorse, or apparent suspicion of the 
absurdity and impossibility of the thing. These specimens may make us 
thankful that the Doctor’s ‘Synopsis of the Principal Uncompounded Words 
in twenty Languages’ is ‘not published —and perhaps never will be.’ It 
would certainly be a formidable addition to the mass of etymological trash 
already before the world.” 
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THE MODERN REVOLUTIONARY HISTORY OF 
IRELAND.* 


Suprosrnc—and the supposition at one time seemed unpleasantly near ful- 
lillment—that the American Revolution had been quenched in the blood of 
iis noblest and most devoted supporters; supposing that, after prodigies of 
valor and months of heroic suffering, the ‘‘ rebel forces” of the Republic had 
been utterly annihilated and crushed by the united efforts of “The Regulars” 
and ‘‘ Tories,” can any question be entertained of the terms which the well- 
paid pens of British slanderers would now apply to such “ cool miscreants” 
as George Washington; such “ godless red-republican levellers” as Thomas 
Jefferson; such “hoary anarchists” as John Hancock; and such “‘ frenzied 
fanatics” as Patrick Henry? 

And yet the men would have been the same; their cause as just, their im- 
pulse as holy, their aspirations as pure, their martyrdom as sacred, whether 
crowned by the accident of war with victory, or scourged and branded by 
lefeat. 

It becomes us, therefore, to scrutinize most jealously, befure accepting the 
statement of British writers with regard to a country which has had the 
misfortune to struggle unsuccessfully and yet unweariedly against a despot- 
ism far worse and more implacable than the broad waves of the Atlantic ever 
permitted to reach our shores. For, if America had been within a hundred 
miles of Liverpool, it does not require the second sight of a “seventh son’s 
seventh son” to predict that the War of Independence would have had a 
more bloody if not wholly different termination. 

Vith this reflection we arose from the perusal of an Trish work, in which 
the lives and martyrdoms of men as eminent by individual talent and social 
position as any figuring in the pages of our own proud history are fittingly 
and faithfully recorded. We owe to Mr. Savage—himself an exile, and one 
into whose soul the iron of British tyranny has deeply entered—our sincere 
acknowledgments for the errors of which he has disabused our judgment ; 
our sincerest thanks for the sad and yet resplendent pageant which he has 
caused to pass before our eyes. We welcome his history of the modern 
politics and literature of Ireland as the fulfillment of a long-felt need; it 
enables us to understand a thousand things which seemed before incompre- 
hensible enigmas; it bears the authoritative stamp of one who has been 
behind the scenes, and himself a participant in the drama; it is candid and 


*'98 and '48. The Modern Revolutionary History and Literature of Ireland 
By John Savage. Redfield, New- York. 
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analytical in its criticism, alike of friends and foes; and, to sum up all its 
merits in the most important one, it seems to be fearlessly and vehemently 
true. 

The writer is a rigid republican—a republican of the straitest sect and 
most self-sacrificing creed. A Democrat of both the head and heart, his 
ideas were evidently fashioned in the antique mould by those studies, from 
which he was finally aroused to lift the flag of insurrection, and strike at 
least one testimonial blow on behalf of his country’s liberation. We must 
keep these facts in mind, if we would account for the passionate invective 
and fiery sarcasm with which he frequently interrupts the glowing eulogy 
which the genius of Henry Grattan or O’Connell has extorted from his pen. 
He pays measureless admiration to their talents; but the halting timidity 
which fettered both within the Upas-shade of “constitutional agitation” is 
the object of his unmitigated scorn. His principles—the principles of the 
‘Young Ireland party”—if reduced to a formula, might thus be read: 

1st. Ireland either is, or is not, entitled to be free. 

2d, Let those who believe she is not, hug the fetter which confines, and 
kiss the lash which excoriates them. 

3d. But let all who pretend to think that their country is worthy of a 
prouder destiny, pursue that destiny to its uttermost and only logical con- 
clusion: let them either be wholly independent of English misrule and cor- 
ruption—absolute masters of their own affairs and citizens of a free republic 
—or let them renounce their faith, and teach their stubborn necks to bear 
the yoke with meekness. 

O'Connell frequently declared that “the liberty of a nation was not worth 
one drop of blood;” Thomas Jefferson and the fathers of American liberty 
thought otherwise; and Mr. Savage and the party of which he is now the 
recognized historian belonged and belong to the Jeffersonian school. His 
work, from beginning to end, may be regarded as the vindication and 
apotheosis of these doctrines of “ physical force,” for holding which the 
“Young Irelanders” were denounced by O'Connell, and excommunicated by 
O’Connell’s subservient priests. The writer has a faith in liberty which long 
years of exile and the loss of property have in no wise dimmed; his belief 
in human rights seems still as ardent as when he led the armed peasantry of 
Waterford and Tipperary along the ridges of the Commeraghs, swooping 
down occasionally upon a police barrack, or harassing the flank of the forces 
sent to effect his capture. 

The motto of his composition is, that ‘‘ History is the essence of innumer- 
able biographies ;” and can a volume which contains the moral and physical 
daguerreotypes of such men as Grattan, Wolfe Tone, Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald, Napper Tandy, Bagenal Harvey, the brothers Emmet, Arthur 0’Uon- 
nor, Hamilton Rowan, John Murphy, William Putnam McCabe, O'Connell, 
Davis, Meagher, Mitchel, and a host of equally shining names, fail to present 
us with a true picture of the principles and incidents which actuated the 
times in which they moved ? 
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The immense amount of reading and research so pleasantly and graphi- 
cally concentrated into these pages, can only be appreciated by those who 
have attempted to wade to a true knowledge of the respective eras, through 
the floods of contradiction and misrepresentation with which the historians 
of the British government have surrounded and perplexed them. Born of 
a family in which the love of liberty was an heir-loom, the grandson of a 
prominent actor in the tragedy of 98, and himself a distinguished partici- 
pant in the last unsuccessful attempt at Irish revolution, he has had oppor- 
tunities beyond the average for forming a just opinion of the events he un- 
dertakes to chronicle, while his artistic education has conferred on him the 
power of dashing off, with one bold stroke, a likeness or a group which 
would cost others an elaborate description, and yet fail to convey the same 
life-like and energetic vitality. The following tribute to his fidelity and ge- 
nius from the pen of his eloquent compatriot and fellow-exile, Thomas 
Francis Meagher, gives a better idea of the man—and through the man, of 


his book—than any we could hope to convey : 








( l ( int t, full of far full fall « th a love 
fol 3 f n al n nature nd des ( pl s one « 
the | f that brilliant brotherhood whose ger made t poets, as 
t pa sm would made the martyrs or the | volution 
J [438 { 1 int ( 1 rmed 
( 1 and Tipperar eign 

s Wii r lo w! t the same season, the year pre- 
v 3 ve been seen hall of the Royal Dublin Society, in 
t 1 ost di 1 1 lite men and artists of | ( il, 
! 3] the E of Clare medal 
} oil f{ » natur i % i 

\ pen which tells trut and colors as y his 
per i 3 e D SOC ( W l V 
calu LW ( : is ana Chil ( s l hls- 
t ( 7 . “ Now tl Ireland 

) Su to tl loftier lgges Ss { past, s tr ra s and 

il to have t names revive und t tory of t ¢ repeated 
W } i ts of wh t ire insep wove! 


The assiduous care with which he has compiled the facts and statistics of 
this history, is remarkable. The carefulness of his research may be judged 
from the fact, 
ceding historians, and added the names of more than fifty leaders of the 


that he has corrected many important errors made by all pre- 


United Irishmen, which even so conscientious a compiler as Dr. Madden had 
entirely overlooked and omitted. His picture of the Wexford campaign is 
brilliant and exciting. From the burning of Boolavogue to the last fierce 
stand of the insurgents on Vinegar Hill, the recital is graphic, and not un- 
frequently eloquent. The storming of Enniscarthy—the victories of Tagh- 
mon, Tubberneering, New-Ross, and Wexford, are painted with great fresh- 
ness of coloring. The criticism of the insurgent generals appears also can- 
did and judicious, and displays a considerable knowledge of the tactics and 
necessities of war. 


4) 
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We find ourselves necessarily confined to a brief extract. After describ- 
ing the pillage and burning of the village of Boolavogue, together with its 
chapel, and the house of the officiating priest, by the orange yeomanry, or 
“ tories,” as they would here be called—“ Ah!” exclaims the historian, “ it 
was not alone walls and rafters they set in flames. It was the fire of revolu- 
tion they kindled, and such a flame, too, as is not yet extinguished in the 
rebellious Irish heart. The chapel-house of Boolavogue is still flaming— 
still crackling and flinging up its bright embers on the dark pages of that 
year’s history.” 

Of the events of '48—quorum pars magna fuit—Mr. Savage speaks with 
an earnestness and clearness which at once convince us of his truth. In 
the chapter headed, ‘“‘ Daniel O'Connell and John Mitchell,” the radical dif- 
ference between a mere “agitator” and true patriot is forcibly and fear- 
lessly displayed. We feel confident that very many of Mr. Savage’s conclu- 
sions, and nearly all his sentiments, will meet with the animadversion of 
that class of Irishmen whose love of country is subservient to the obedienc 
which they think they owe their priests. At any rate, this volume is the 
broadest and boldest challenge to all the disciples of ‘‘ moral force” and 
“conciliation,” to come forward and show cause why they should not be 
‘ondemned as false professors, empty blusterers, and place-hunting brag- 
garts, and, unless the organs of the “Old Ireland party,” very shortly put 
in a plea, they must be judged and sentenced in default. We shall con- 
clude a notice which has already extended beyond the limits we originally 
designed for it, by an extract from the summary of the chapter just before 
alluded to. ‘ Between O'Connell and Mitchel,’ says the historian, after a 
thorough and elaborate analysis of their characters, “there is even a 
greater difference than that which I have instanced in my comparison be- 
tween Grattan and Wolfe Tone, inasmuch as, that while Mitchel renewed 
the purposes of Tone, O'Connell was far behind Grattan. Grattan incited 
an army of over 100,000 men with weapons in their hands. He would have 
used them for his purpose, though not for the separation of Ireland from 
England. O'Connell, for his purpose, was utterly opposed to force. To 
him liberty was not worth the powder—nothing when weighed against the 
‘villainous saltpetre.” Of Meagher, whose “ bright, musical thoughts cir- 
cled round his fallen country as spring birds round a ruin,” we have a pic- 
ture which not only Irishmen but Americans will be proud to recognize as 
the glowing portrait of a friend. A loving tribute is also paid to the me- 
mory of the late Thomas Devin Reilly, whose former connection with the 
Democratic Review, and the struggles of the Democratic party, entitle him 
to peculiar consideration. 

The principal censure to which Mr. Savage’s book is obnoxious is that of 
being “ overwritten.” The failure of the ‘‘ Young Ireland” party, to which 
he belonged, was owing to an entire absence of discretion, and with all their 
incontestable valor, the having of Jack Falstaff’s “better part” of that 
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quality would have been no loss to them. They lacked coolness of purpose, 
and judgment. Fiery patriots—they were poor revolutionists. They could 
storm an enemy’s battery, but no two of the storming party were of the 
same mind as to its use after they had it. The same faults are observable 
in this record. They are faults, however, only of style. The words, too, 
often carry the subject into a dangerous proximity with bombast. The 
subject itself, however, and our sincere sympathy with it, disarm us of our 
critical knife, and we forgive these florid excrescences, which had been, in- 
deed, better omitted, but which we can afford to let slip without injury to 
our conscience. Apart from mere style, the book is very valuable, and we 
are quite of the author’s way of thinking, as to the respect due to the 
“Young Ireland” party. As far as we are able to judge, it is the only ho- 
nest and patriotic party in that Island, and had it but the coolness of a 
Yankee head to guide the warm valor and generous impulses of its Irish 
heart, its history would not be left to the pen of the exile, nor its triumphs 


confined to the sad victories of true hearts broken. 
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BOOKS AND THEIR INFLUENCES. 


“Anp further, by these, my son, be admonished, of making many books there is no end.” 


—EccLEesiASTEs. 
“To a ] ye % dthet Sian. as a ae | Mel ‘ of T 
Hast thou well considered all that lies in this immeasurable froth-ocean we ba I 
ture ?”"—CARLYLE. 


In the name of the Kaliph Omar, or, if you prefer it, Pope Gregory— 
both great book-demolishers in their day—what very great amount of good 
have books effected in the world, after all? or in what way have they helped 
the intellectual progress of mankind that they should be held in such esteem? 
We are disposed to press this question, being somewhat aggravated—to 
speak precisely—by the conventions and consent of writers in general who 
praise at such a rate the habit of reading and the literary tastes. We are 
somewhat aweary of their chorus, and can very well understand the mind of 
that old Athenian who got Aristides to put his own name on the shell. It 
was certainly trying to listen to that eternal epithet in conversation, and the 
hard-shell had probably some sound reason for thinking it improper. We 
have only one side of that story. We firmly believe that the common ideas 
about books are all wrong, and also that it is not good to be always keeping 
the roadway with the rest. A questioning vigilance may be the price of in- 
tellectual as well as political liberty ; and in a country like ours, so full of 
liberty-poles, every man is free to ventilate his particular heresy. Ours, 
however, is good enough to be an orthodoxy—as we hope the reader will 
admit, by and by. 

In the present stage, then, of the world’s literary and critical debate, we 
wish to pause and inquire whereabouts we are, (as Daniel Webster said, in 
his speech against Hayne; though it may be observed that this exordium 
was first used by the gladiatorial William Pitt the elder;) we would look at 
the sun and take our bearings—that is, find out what the book-influences 
really are. If we seem to disparage book-knowledge, the belles-lettres, and so 
forth, it is not that we do not think highly of the intellect and its powers— 
not that we love literature less; but that we love the mind more. 

We repeat, what has the world benefited by the multiplication of books? 
In a moral sense, little or nothing. Sir James Mackintosh, to say nothing 
of Carlyle, speaks a truth recognized by every one who looks about him in 
the world, when he says that no discoveries have been made in morals, and 
they have undergone no real improvement in the progress of ages. Christ- 
ianity has not removed the vices of man’s nature. Conventions and appear- 
ances are more strictly and cautiously observed; but the modern boa-con- 
strictor is, after all, only the old original sea-serpent—‘ with a difference.” 

‘his part of the argument, however, is not in our purpose, and we gladly 
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dismiss it. We confine the question to the intellect, believing that from the 
growth and great increase of printed matter has resulted a certain medio- 
crity of the mind—that the latter is enervated, so to speak, by the progress 
of literary luxury. 

We think it will be seen that the mind put forth its finest and strongest 
powers long before the printing era and when rolls and volumes (distin- 
guished from books) were few. And first as regards the sciences. The grand 
discovery of Copernicus was made without the help of books—just as the 
art of printing began to be known. But we can go back to the Greek 
thinkers and show how Anaxagoras, Aristarchus of Samos and Plato taught 
our great cosmical truths two thousand years before. Columbus found out 
anew world. But he was urged by the conjecture of the Bishop of Cambray 
—to say nothing of the Iceland sagas—while all those hints and intimations 
were anticipated by Aristotle, Seneca, Strabo, and others. In the domains 
of natural philosophy Aristotle was the precursor of Humboldt with a far 
grander and more soaring intellect. Faraday and the modern experi- 
mentalists show that the air we breathe is metallic—that it contains, in fact, 
the principle of the material world. The Greeks felt their minds glow over 
similar speculations. Some thought Moisture was the element of all things 
—others said, Water; others, Fire. It is in the empirical and exact sciences 
that the moderns are most independent of those who went before them. 
But their ideas, as Humboldt observes, were informed by the labors of the 
elder philosophers. Hipparchus originated Star-tables and discovered the 
procession of the Equinoxes. Ptolemy measured the refraction of light, and 
practical astronomy flourished among the Arabs, as did also the science of 
chemistry which we are elaborating so slowly. Those Arabs discovered 
iitric acid and aqua regia long before the time of Raymund Lully, to whom 
the finding is attributed ; and Boyle, Earl of Orrery, was anticipated by Posi- 
donius, tutor of Cicero, who made a planetarium for his pupil. 

In the domain of metaphysics and moral disquisition our philosophies 
were first enounced by the Greeks. The theories of the German, and part 
of the French school, may be referred, in a general way, to Plato, while 
those of the English are derived from Aristotle’s mode. Plato said, there 
were innate ideas. Aristotle taught, that our ideas come from experience 
—the two systems still dividing the world. When Bishop Berkeley said, 
there was no matter, he knew Zeno, Parmenides, and others, said it before 
him. As for Hume and the infidel school, they follow Zeno, Epicurus, 
Plotinus, and Pyrrho—exemplars, also, more or less, of Lucretius, Horace, 
Pope, Beranger, Shelley, and a crowd of the poets. If La Marck, and the 
author of ‘The Vestiges,” and the rest, suppose they are safe in their 
originality, they mistake: for there was a Greek, Archelous, who taught 
that men had raised themselves from the condition of animals, and the 
small deer of creation. 

Lord Verulam occupies, no doubt, a large space within the printing 
period. But his originality belongs to an anterior age. Roger was the 
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real instaurator Bacon, who puddered with rash gunpowder, and prophesied 
ships’ paddles, railway cars, diving-bells, vast-leaping bridges, and other 
facts of our time. After Roger, Leonardo da Vinci still more confidently 
set forth the principles of the New Organ. From the foregoing we may 
gather how the human mind could work out its knowledge of science before 
the age of books, and with few volumes. Excellent things, no doubt, have 
been done in our day. Planets, safety-lamps, the appliances of steam, the 
chemistry of electricity and its uses have been discovered, and the geologic 
hammer has struck out a true theory of the earth. But these things are 
rather due to the perseverance than the power of the intellect, and can not, 
by any means, do away with the mental supremacy of the Greeks, or lessen, 
vy comparison, that “ unrivalled royalty of thought” which crowned them 
in the midst of their gallant and restless democracies. We also find that, 
in the more genial developments of mind, in poetry, eloquence, and the 
arts, men seem to have done nobler things before the book period than af.- 
ter it. The array of the elder poets of the world, including Dante and 
Chaucer, is more imposing and splendid than that of the moderns, who 
have only Shakspeare and Milton to keep their scale from flying aloft and 
kicking the beam. Any argument for the bards of later times—some of 
the best of whom have flourished within living memory—may be met by 
another, setting forth the vast amount of imitations and plagiariasms, which 
leave the latter so much indebted to “ those ancient.” If the mythologies 
and anthologies of Greece were blotted from the poetry of our language we 
should be much surprised by its shrivelled appearance. 

If thus the discoveries and graces of the mind were originated long be- 
fore printing came, we are convinced, that the latter and the increase of 
books, as surely have had the effect of impairing the mental energies. 
Maintaining this argument on a broad basis, we contend that the spread of 


the Greek manuscripts in the world was more of a hindrance than a help to 
the human intellect. Greek literature supplanted and enfeebled that of 
Rome, and Plato and Aristotle coming into the Christian Church, filled its 
early and its latter periods with theories, heresies, and tyrannies innumer- 
able. It was fortunate for the nations of modern Europe that they had 
reached a certain age and stage of mental independence, in poetry and ar- 
chitecture, before the invasion of the classic manuscripts had come upon 
them from the literati of Constantinople, scattered westward before the 
scimetar of Mohammed II. It was lucky they were “dark’’so long. After 
the invasion, their poetry and arts begun by degrees to show the evil influ- 
In Italy, poetry and sculpture lost all vigor of progress in pre- 
Happily, none of the Greek or Roman pictures 
Apelles and Zeuxis were names, 


ences of it. 
sence of the classic models. 
had escaped the tooth of old Ldazx Rerum. 
and nothing more, and, consequently, the world saw the Italian schools of 
painting rise in splendor unrivalled, under the native influences, religious 
and social, of their active democracies. 
tinent, and always shy of strangers, the influence of the new literature had 


In England, isolated from the Con- 
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not had time to do much mischief when Shakspeare and his great cotempo- 
raries wrote, showing the vernacular spirit and raciness which come natu- 
rally from the home intellect, and which Chaucer, Gower, and others had 
exhibited before. Milton’s great work, though colored with something of 
the classic style, drew its inspiration from one of those popular old myste- 
ries just about to die out and be forgot, in England. He seized the vulgar 
theme as it was vanishing. 

In France, the classic spirit was received more readily. From that coun- 
try it went, in due time, across the channel, ‘‘and o’er the Celtic roamed 
the utmost isles.” Subsequently to that period—say the return of Charles 
IT. to England—the muses of that island spoke in an altered tone, putting 
aside all the lady-love and war of the minstrels, and the chivalry and en- 
chantment of the bards next following these, and forming their polite inspi- 
rations on the mythologies and anthologies of Greece and Rome. Chaucer, 
Gower, Piers Ploughman, and the rest were neglected, and Shakspeare 
narrowly escaped a place in the garret along with them. They praised him, 
and passed him by, in that age of the Roscommons, Drydens, Pitts, Popes, 
Akensides, Beatties, Armstrongs, Johnsons—all singing in the same style, 
pretty much after the canons of Horace, and thinking Helicon the only 
drink of your British muses. A poet of Scotland, and a poet of Ireland 
were the first to modulate more natural modes of verse, and the wild winds 
of the French Revolution helped to sweep away the fashion of a dead clas- 
sicism, and direct the minds of the bards back to the old home-born inspira- 
tions. The poetry of the British isles would, at this day, possess a far more 
vigorous and varied character, and be far better worth the trouble the edi- 
tors and publishers on both sides of the Atlantic are now taking with it, if 
the art of printing had never carried into them the literature of the ancient 
Greek people, or its copyists. We know this from those simple native 
utterances first shaped, and circulated without the help of type—those Eng- 
lish and Scottish songs and ballads, rescued from oblivion by Ramsay, 
Percy, and others, and suggesting some of the freshest and most genuine 
lyrics of the modern school. 

In the art of architecture, also, we find the unhappy results of the classic 
influences. The Grecian styles of that art fill the civilized world with stone 
and timber anachronisms, which, even when most gracefully set forth, are 
merely elegant incongruities. Germany, for instance—the learned land—is 
piebald with its Greecisms, Greek Valhallas, Greek choruses, Greek nomen- 
clature, and Greek most things else. The lager-bier saloons are in the 
white styles of Athens, Corinth, or Doris. Much the same results appear 
in Russia, England, and most nations of Europe, to the neglect of the Gothic, 
Teutonic, and other forms indigenous to those soils. In this matter of 
architecture, Mr. Ruskin, the English art-critic, seems to have just ideas, 
and the true taste, being all for the time-honored native growths and 
fashions of things. As regards architecture in this country, we are more 
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excusable, perhaps, for our Greek imitations than our neighbors over the 
way, seeing we have nothing indigenous to fall back upon, except the wig- 
wam, or that pillared shade of the forest, “ high-overarched and echoing 
walks between.” Still, it would seem fitting and in the best taste that, in- 
stead of following the European styles of plagiarism, we should adopt the 
style of the European originals—our own too—modified in various ways by 
the suggestions and requirements of this clime and soil. Of all forms or 
modes of past civilization (excluding the Egyptian, Hindoo, and so forth) 
the classic touches us Northerns most coldly. The classic novel or story 
—such as the “ Last Days of Pompeii,” or “‘ Letters from Palmyra”’—(the 
best of the kind) does not reach our sympathies like something lying in the 
line of our ancestries. Poor Sir Walter Scott looked on the relics of classic 
Italy with a heedless eye. But a wolf-dog, in the porch of an old castle of 
the Apennines warmed his heart, and he caressed the Gothic hound with 
evident pleasure. This was human nature—the nature of us all; and in 
discarding or neglecting the Gothic and Medieval styles of building, in our 
public and private edifices, we deny ourselves a great deal of the warmth, 
grace, and poetry of architecture. 

Having thusseen how the older influences of transmitted literature have been 
able to damage the free developments of man’s mind, we would now consider 
how the shoals of printed books operate all about us in the present day ; con- 
vinced that they are unfavorable to any growth of great minds, or to the ro- 
bustness of the intellect in general. The mind does not live by books alone, or 
by the information hived, any more than the body lives by food alone. This 
last needs exercise and repose; and the mind requires to think, and odd as 
some may think it, to sleep. To sleep—perchance to dream? No doubt, to 
dream. The mind needs its sleep and its dreams, and it is only all the 
worse for it when circumstances tend to defraud it of these. The rapidity 
with which books come flying all abroad, makes literary or scientific think- 
ing a work of difficulty. We bolt our mental aliment; and the hasty and 
imperfect process of digestion brings very little intellectual vigor along with 
it. People in general are disposed to praise the habit of reading. Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, among others, recommends it as a delightful amuse- 
ment. No doubtit answers very well for those petticoateries in which indivi- 
duals have, as Addison used to say, tender hearts and little or nothing to do. 
And, indeed, respecting a certain cluss of our people, also, we would concede 
that it is better they should employ their vacant moments in reading than in 
dram-drinking, saloon-fighting, or any other such mode of expectorating 
their cares and unbending themselves. But considered in connection with 
the worthier exercises of literature, the case is different. A habit of indis- 
criminate reading, without thought, renders a man incapable of growing 
strong on his mental pabulum. Bacon says reading makes a full man. But 
a fall man is very often a very ineffective man ; witnout a strong power of 
digestion, he tends to bigness of stomach and apoplexy. Experience shows 
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both negatively and positively, that very great reading is debilitating. Self- 
educated men, who have had few books, generally show genius or orizin- 


ality, of some kind or other. The man of one book is proverbial for his 
power; and we know how the perusal of “ one book” has moulded the cha- 
racter of poets and soldiers. With regard to very great readers we find 
them, for the most part barren. Magliabecchi, Mezzofanti, Porson, and other 
great book-worms, whom the reader will remember, did little or nothing. 

; 


na 


Tom Moore, who read and discussed every thing, shows scarcely a profo 
or solid thought in all his flimsy memoirs. Rogers, the poet and banker, 
who fed himself on books and criticism for seventy years, was only a feeble 
and talkative gossip, as his “ Table Talk” proves. We knew an amazing old 
pundit whose knowledge of facts seemed wizardy. He knew the secret 
European gossip of three generations. He was a man of ten thousand—ten 
thousand of brick, without any mortar. He had no thoughts on any thiag. 
There is a certain fullness, which, like that of Falstaff, will undo a man. 

In the present state of things, however, no one gets fall on his feed; it 
runs through him with too much velocity. Literature now-a-days is so easy 
that he who runs may read; aud he does so; he reads running—sometimes 
at the rate of thirty miles an hour. For there is a railway order of mental 
aliment. And on some of our railroads, by the by, Drelincourt and Dodd 
should be provided, in the benevolent octavo shape, for sinners who may be 
“short taken.” A word to the wise. But, we repeat—the throng and 
celerity of the book making business amongst us, are things to wonder at. 
The press groans, night and day, in the throes of parturition. Biographie: 
of people are written before they are dead. Lives of men who have made 
money are manufactured; auto-biographies also—chiefly in self-defense 
against literary Wehlr-wolves and scandal-mongers; compilations on the sub- 
jects of historic men and picturesque women are made; they are made 
again; and, once more, with illustrations ; a man with a drawer of old en- 
gravings says, “ Indite me some reading matter for these’—and it is done: 
eleven persons collect their newspaper paragraphs and magazine verses into 
a fascicle, and present them with good wishes and a taking title; others 
cull by-gone matter from periodicals, and galvanize it with praise; corre- 
spondents of journals lump their old letters and print them again ; bards pnt 
forth imitations—chiefly of Tennyson, Bailey, Smith, Brown, Jones, and 
Robinson ; an industrious proser will gather the writers of all sorts, past snd 
present, into a bouk—male and female gathers he them—and the speculation 
is a shrewd one, putting all the personal vanities on the gui vive, and interest- 
ing them; till some body else in the same line comes and fustigates the whole 
arrangement, like an avenger; novels and tales pour forth with the general 
sparkling of those anarithmic waves of the Greek poet—the writers being 
mostly ladies, who beat Scott, and rival Dumas in fleetness of composition 
men rush in, too, where the angels don’t fear to tread, and vainly try to com- 
pete with these in the story-telling line; while lecturers—those birds ot 
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linerva—(no offense, gentlemen!) go about at night to improve the s 
hours of the public, and give intellectual nutriment in even smaller an 
lighter mouthfuls than those of printed books. 


Fire in each eye, and papers in each hand, 


They rave, recite and madden round the land. 


The tempesterii of the street-corners sell every one a wind—tike accomm 
dating Lapland witches—and give life to the whole energetic system. 

The effect of ail this pell-mell haste is to lower the tone of our literatur: 
which, necessarily suiting itself to circumstances, runs greatly on surfac 
themes, facts, manners, personalities, pedestrian speculation, and the flying 
opinions of crowds bearirg on the common current of events—a gossiping 
kind of activity, which is too much the echo of another, over the way. Th 
rapidity with which books are put forth is a caution—not heeded, however 
Except Bryant, Longfellow, and such writers, no one can be sure his boo! 
will be remembered at the end of a year. Volumes come out, are puffed, 
criticised, run through, and lo! another shoal, hot-pressed and vociferou: 
comes demanding perusal, and pushing ‘their precursors from the platform 
Those touch-and-go-tastes of the gay public discourage writers—especiall; 
those dependent on literature—from the task of composing with thought an 
care, compelling them to fal! in with the rapid fashion of things, in self 
defense. At the same time our criticism is not calculated to mend matters 
It is too good natured, and Jacks gall. Critics treat writers as Hamlet would 
treat the players—beyond their deserts, with what seems a compunctious 
regard to the business interests which they probably believe to be more 
involved in the matter than those of the intellect. This teniency works 
unfavorably—encouraging mediocrity, and discouraging the better order 
writers, who see the others treated nearly as handsomely as themselves. A 
flogging has always a wholesome effect in school; it deepens the current « 
the feelings; and schools without severity turn out minds without discipline 
rand castigation of another wonderfully rouses and pleases the rest 
It does good in every way; and th 


4 


and also warns and teaches them. 


ao 


beaten man pulls up very soon, and looks as well as ever. 

Such are the effects of those wild charges of our “‘ Light (book) Brigades,” 
on the general mind—working unfavorably on both writers and readers, in 
a vicious circle. On the higher order of intellects the multiplication of 
books is not less damaging. Plato, in his own day of small libraries, was of 
opinion that the increase of parchments, and other membranes, was injur 
;ous to science and philosophy, seeing that men received results eliminated 
by others, instead of themselves working for them—took signs for facts. 
The Greek habit of learning orally—in a great measure—making the mind 
attentive and tenacious, created a muscularity, so to speak, and love of ex- 
ercise in it; a consequence of which was a pleasure in high and subtle 
speculation. The modern men of science and philosophers bring no such 
athletic minds to the study of things. They accept the conclusions of 
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thers, and begin to investigate where these have left off. Elder thinkers, 
who began at the beginning, and carried with them the vigor and interest ot 
the course, were far better fitted to press forward to new conclusions. 
The moderns, with less mental fatigue are less vigorous of conception than 
their precursors; while, at the same time, the literary noises and announce- 
ments distract the attention of men of science, and prevent the persistence 
necessary to great things. lence it is, that later intellects have almost 
generally turned from the exercise grounds of lofty speculation, and settled 
on those of empiricism, Men in the arm-chairs of science deprecate any more 
of the high-flying Greek theory, or the funamble work of the scholastic 
times, and refer you to Bacon. This may be less a true philosophy than 
a shortness of breath, or a stiffness of sinew. 

It is objected that, with all their subtle power of wit, those Greek theo- 
rists, and medisxval alchemists, were not exact in their views, and went 
astray at times. But there was truth in their errors. The arrow of Aces- 
tes, though missing the mark, was not vainly shot. It made a certain 
blaze of light, and taught others to aim better. So with the Nous of the 
world, the astrologies, the philosophers’ stones, and elixirs of life. These 
theories grew from what is best and loftiest in this strangely-mingled nature 





of ours: 
The desire of the moth for the star, 
Of the night for the morrow; 
Th longing for some thing alar 
From the sphere of our sorrow. 


And the wisdom of those elder thinkers, so full of guesses and wild beliefs 
showed, as it were, the nebular matter of truth which was, at last, symme- 
tried into the sciences, as we have them. Astrology was the parent of As- 
tronomy, and first taught Urania herself to study the choragium of the 
stars. Those errors were the vestibules of truth, and we agree with Car- 
lyle in thinking that wonder and enthusiasm are the very natural accompa 
niments of man’s thoughts on the cosmos and its elements. 

With respect to poetry—which Bacon calls the third part of huma: 
learning—that habit of rapid and indiscriminate reading is unfavorable t 
the genial thought and mental cultivation, without which it can not thrive 
amongst us. People, borne on by the fast current of things, with minds 
too much diverted for any thing like brooding or shaping thought, go a 
shorter way to work and adopt the ideas and style of them. Their intel 
lects board out. A fashionable sentimental love of poetry is produced, but 
not the real thing itself. Our shortcomings in this way are attributed to 
our commercial influences. It would be well if it were no worse. But the 
great evil is imitation, and it is curious enough to see that it is in poetry 
which should come from the simplest and most impulsive feelings, and 
which should have a certain marked style, with a free and easy people like 
this, that our minds have least vigor, and show the most unrepublican defer 


ences. Our poetry does not look as if it belonged to a rough democracy. 
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It has the forms, style, and sentiment of a polished and fastidious old litera 
ture; a softness and refinement which never belong, 
any thing like youth. 

No good ever came of imitation, and a respect for models. It is a fallacy 
to think the goodness of a model justifies copying. “ Nothing is good, I 


in any natural way, to 


see, but with respect,” says the admirable Portia, and very truly. Th 
philosophy and poetry of Greece were good and glorious on her own 
ground. El!sewhere, they were neither the one nor the other. What has 
imitation of Greek sculpture done for modern artists? Left them a good 
way behind, making naked figures. What has it done for the pocts? Dis- 
rusted them and us, in the end, and left us looking to the ancient ways 
As we have said, it is in painting, of which antiquity has left no models, that 
modern artists have done best. Greece had no models for herself. Sh 
worked from nature—from the ground where she found her loveliest archi- 
tectural capital, and where her autocthonous grasshopper sang, heedless 
as an old philosopher used to say—of the opinions of critics, or the rules of 
art; and, for this reason, the Greek mind has never been equalled. W: 
have tried to fancy what the philosophy, poetry, and arts of the world 
would now be, if that splendid republicanism had not been; and suppos« 
they would exist with far more genuineness and vigor, in other forms and 
developments, marked by local diversities and full of original impulse. 

As to that imitation of English literature which so enfeebles ours, the mat- 
ter might not be so lamentable, perhaps, if the models had any thing like fit 
ness to recommend them. But they are bad in themselves, even in England 
where a hypocritical order of progress sours and lowers the national thought 
If we regard the departments of imaginative literature and social philosophy 
in that country, we find that, in the agitations and reverberations of the gr 
war, Godwin, Porter, Radcliffe, Scott, Banim, and other men, were moved t 
write with earnest feeling, and even romance. <A succeeding generatior 
changed all that, and men began to sneer and carp at every thing about them 
Scholars played with their erudition; they stuck a feather in its hat, an 
called it macaroni. Misty men of letters—finding what a little way princi- 
ple could go, among the shows, appearances, and idolatries of the oligarclica! 
world—flung it away, and began to hit right and left. A skirmishing and 
sparkling kind of intellect became the fashion, to amuse its one period for a 
while, and be utterly worthless for any other. Sartor Carlyle came forward 
with his great sneering metaphors, crying O’Clo! and vending a great many 
second-hand notions of things (but good ones, nevertheléss) with a remarka- 
ble applause. Then rose Dickens, Thackeray, and “ Punch ;” and then and 
since, there has been a regular battue of the shams and snobberies, like that o! 
the dunces, in the superficial time of Pope and the wits, and that of the priest 
and their dogmas, in the scoffing days of the encyclopedists. Bulwer, James, 
and others, of the duller kind, have used the more earnest style of sentiment, 
but the satiric and sparring-school is the predominant, and its business is with 
the common-place and the artificial. 
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Of those English frondeurs it may be said, they resemble the old French 

vellers who would pull down, but give no help to build up ; they scoff at the 
evils of British society, but do not suggest the true remedy. Carlyle seems 
for brave natures, and against social wrongs ; he is hard on red-tapeism, but 
he shows no sympathy with the people. He is all for a strong devil of a man, 
who will kick shams to a grotesque place, and make every mortal work, work, 
work, hammer and tongs. His philosophy is that of a sardonic dominie, with a 
pickled rod for the silly boys. He is for brigading and setting men to work, 
but laughs at the idea of giving them liberty. Such is Tom the Sham-killer. 
Then, there is Thackeray, whose genius finds sympathy among a practical 
people grumbling over facts. He presents things as he thinks they are, and 
says: “That's your sort.” His characters are like the portraits of a da- 
guerreotype gallery—the ghastliest picture-gallery in the world. His delinea- 
tions only gratify the lower parts of our nature, be sure, and he confines him- 
elf to one artificial department of men and women. He never comes to the 
stronger and finer passions and emotions; and these, surely, belong to human 
nature, even in cities and coteries. But he works in a little gallery, with lit- 
tle air, and little light. 

Dickens is the finest intellect of that school, and though he is inspired by 
the mind of his time to describe the conventional and common phases of life, 
in a light, satiric way—shooting folly as it flies, and catching the manners 
living as they rise—it is interesting to see how much he “differs from the 
‘Punch” people. He finds that the daguerreotyping is not the thing, and, 
with a true sense of nature, gives us perfect characters, full of the fine fe ling, 
und others touching us by their pathos. Still further to show, that daguerreo- 
typing won't do, he goes for his shadings and effects to the grotesque—and, in 
this, proves his genius. He gives the meanest things a genial coloring, and 
ets forth the romance of the streets. Dickens loves the people; but he ex- 
pects their social regeneration will come through Parliament—emanate from 
the strong-hold of the oligarchy. He thinks the house will be re-constructed 
from the upper stories. 

Then there is the other representative man—Macaulay—playing historic 
This writer, ranked highest in his 


” 


see-saw with I[ume, “ for all our goods 
class, in England, and bought as largely as Dickens, is a clever memoir 
senius. A sparkling essayist, fresh and full from the boudoirs, lumber-rooms, 
and other penetralia of history and literature, he has aspired to be historian. 
Not content with his fame, as the producer of most excellent cabinet pictures, 
he has tried the broad historical canvas, and fails, because he works on the one 
with the manner of the other. With a furnished mind, and a clear, transpar- 

it style, he can only be considered, after all, as a model of mediocrity. 
Ouace, witha fair critical taste for poetry, he cultivated the muse, and, though 
his judgment led him to adopt the promising style of the old English ballads, 
and Walter Scott, he showed his want of the genuine inspiration by going off 
for his themes to the indistinct kingly period of Rome, where modern sympa- 
thy could hardly follow him. He saw how Milton, Scott, and others, proved 
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the charm of nomenclature in verse, and stringing his cold, classic names t: 


eether, in vigorous imitation, he becomes wearisome and indistinct. The 
| 
color of Macaulay’s history is too much of the Whig partisan order for th 


philosophic reader; and, as for his lauded style, though clear, it is provok 
ingly short-stepping and nmnnered, reminding you of the gait of Crummles uy 
the church-aisle, and tires only not so soon as Gibbon’s ; whilst its peremptory 
and, sometimes, truculent tone, proves that he has not the calm candor requi 
site for his task. He throws some of his facts at you, especially if you are a 
Jacobite, or a bog-trotter. His Jeris is behind that « ’ Faw: and even of 
Goldsmith, in all qualities of good and graceful w rte On the whole, his 
history, falling in with the spirit and tenor of the times, shows the current of 
the fact-gathering, critical industries, and low inspirations of English litera- 
ture, and the absence of that free, broad style of sentiment which would best 
suit the wants and ideas of such an age as this. 

Such is, in general, the English school—a school of modes, morals, and 
domestic life—something analagous to the Dutch school of painting—and ex- 
pressing no ideas of progress. The most earnest and feeling writers, such as 
Kingsley, only ask that the people shall not be starved or trampled on. It i 
the influence of that critical school that has led most of our writers into thei 
style of disquisition, and the fashion of representing scenes of artificial society 
and common-place facts, in an easy conversational manner. We have no very 
great success in following such exemplars, and the effort of imitation is visibl 
enough. This is a good sign—showing that, though we try to adopt tl 
forms, we can not feel the spirit of that satiric, unsatisfactory literature of th 
island folk. We are too impulsive, and too apt to be in earnest. We hav 
too much energy and hope, and, consequently, too much sentiment, for that 





In the poetic department, our imitations deserve a similar failure—and find 
it. A querulous, wrestling, and lamenting goa of poetry has, in England 
suce shed the more healthy strains of Burns, Scott, Byron, Moore, Campbell 

and the rest who heard the cannonades. Poet: ts dip their thoughts in psycho 
logy, invest them in hard hobbling sentences and hemistichs, sigh after tl 
transcendant, mingle with the moon, stars, winds, seas, and forests, and try t 
make the shapes of inorganic matter sympathize with their reveries and ago 


nies; talking, as Drayton says of Lylie: 


“Talking of stones, stars, planets, fishes, flies, 


fine old crusty satire which is ripened under the skies of England. 
Playing with words and idle similies.” 

| 

| 


The English mind somewhat resembles the German. The latter is excluded 
from the arena of politics, and turns to learned editorship and transcendenta! 
philosophy. ‘The English see nothing beyond that “ fatal drollery,” constitu- 
tionalism, except an expectorating fellow who whittles, and they, therefor 
either sneer or draw caricatures in prose, or sigh forth syllables of dolor i 
poetry, against fate, and yearn for something, which takes shape, indistinct) 
in a whirl of words, and a mob of metaphors. If these English bards had a 
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wholesome inspiration of popular liberty, they would sing another song, we 
promise you. We have what they want, and yet we fall into the habit of 
imitating their doleful order of poetry. A foolish mistake, we take it. Such 
poetry does not suit the genius of any young and enterprising nation. Our 
poets should be aware, that the most glorious and touching themes of song— 
those which concern man and his passions, his being, doing, and suffering—are 
not at all exhausted. ‘The fine old inspirations of heroism and warlike progress, 
and human liberty, are as strong as ever they were; and while that beautiful 
vein of poetry remains open—to say nothing of the imperishable melodies of 
Youth and Love—it is too soon to go maundering away into the forests, sigh- 
ing our souls out to the stars, and mingling with the general aspects of nature. 
It is the chief business of our own bards to make cheerful noises in a genuine 
independent style, to encourage the general progress of humanity along the 
rugged roads of the world—as Napoleon used to help the march of his soldiers 
wer the Great St. Bernard, by a rattling blast of music, now and then, from 
the bugles. 

We have thus tried to explain most of the modes in which the incursion and 
overflow of books (the greater part of them feeble and worthless) do injury to 
the literary mind of the country, and will do, for some time to come. And, 
indeed, it is time that must bring the cure of these evils. No amount of 
well-meaning objurgation or critical effort will ever do it. Things take a very 
natural course, at present, and it is only a natural course that must change 
them for the better. No force of mere exhortation or bold eloquence can 
bring about any revolution. It is with the growth and elevation of the 
national mind from the ground, as it were, that its literature of all sorts will 
erow dignified too. The best sort of chafing and other treatment will not 
make the right arm strong, unless Monsieur Gaster be properly nouri 
Qur history and progress must yield themes and spirit to our muses. 





‘ountry has had the finest war-inauguration on human record ; but, since thet 
first struggle, it has, so to speak, spent its nonage, unobtrusively, remote 
from the thronged arenas of the world, in the ways of commerce, the indus- 
tries, and tillage—-only, occasionally, knocking down certain scoundrels, (see 
how unconsciously we imitate Macaulay’s style!) who came to the doors to 
rob the house, and sending them home with sore heads. Our poetry, for a 
couple of generations, has been, if we may so express it, of the Kclogue and 
the Georgie order mostly. But, turn over a leaf, and we come to Arma, vi- 
rumque, as the readers knows. 

It is only natural and logical to suppose that when this nation shall take 
the large place that awaits it, and assert its charter on a broader field of ac- 
tion (to which we must come, sooner or later, whether drifting or striding, 
seeing that our neighbors hate us cordially, and are very willing to pummel 
us) the change we speak of will surely begin to get under way. And when 
the popular mind, now sufficiently occupied with its eager industries, and light 
literary luxuries, shall recognize the grave necessity of sacrifice and struggle 
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and rise to the height of a great argument full of peril and loud with the 
voices of war, the genius of the Republic will not be found dallying in the 


primrose paths of imitation, as before, or awed by the semi-sneering tones of 


conventional criticism—a thing which we always insist, before our shallow, 
sarcastic folk, grows from a poverty of national feeling, and an uneasy self- 
contempt. Nature, and the greater passions, would clear away that rubbish 
of the plagiarisms and small considerations, and poetry, as in the times of the 
Cyclic poets, Auschylus, and the rest, would begin to talk to an intelligent peo- 
ple, in their own animated vernacular modes. There would be no longer any 
need to woo the muses in the elegant sink-a-pace way; they would present 
themselves of their own accord, no longer lisping, mincing or moralizing, but 
with a bold, flushed manner. They would, “ like Amazons, come tripping af- 
ter drums’’—as the maidens did in the fighting days of Kngland—tind their 
way among the ranks of the soldiery, and give us the “ Voices of the Camp,” 
to begin with, in the right Hohenlinden style of such things. Better things 
would follow in due time and order. 


We should be sorry to think it was; and believe it lies very naturally in 
the common prose path of our national progress. 

Meantime, those book-flurries—those charges of the “ Light Brigades” 
must go on, apparently. Let them goon. We do not advise a prohibitory 
law for the publishers, seeing the ill-success of the Maine enactments. If the 
people will drink—we are for strong drink—-the drink that makes strong ; and, 
since they are muddling on such thin potations, we would speak of the full- 
bodied, blood-warming tipple, fragrant with a genuine spirit, and bearing the 
brand, so to speak, of the highest carousals. For the shallow draughts, we 
would have the “ reaming swats,” and the great williwaughts, as Dr. Chalmers 
used to say. 

As matters stand, our literature is not without a promise of something bet- 
ter, seeing there is a force of native movement and action in the country, and 
out of it, from which it must derive a genuine spirit and character, in time. 
Our pioneers and avant-couriers of progress, in every direction around us, are 
preparing the foundations of many things—and, among them, a worthy order 
of literature. 
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WISDOM AND FOLLY. 


THE satirists say the world is divided into two great classes 
—knaves and fools. If it were only equally divided betweer 
wisdom and folly we should get back to the time of good 
neighbors, which lay next door to the golden age fabled 1 
the poets. Unhap pily, Wisdom has but a small party, and des 
sats ude dance madly enough to the jingling of the bells on 
Folly’s pointed cap. More unfortunately still, we, “United 
Staters,” seem determined to turn the dance into a “'T'arantula,’ 
and ape the grotesquest contortions of men bitten by the spi- 
der. With the worst of bad taste, too, we can cut our capers 
to no tune but “SLaveRyY.” Disguise it as we may with va- 
riations, the old ** theme” runs perpetual ly through our best 
concerted pieces, and the air comes in at the end with all its 
naked discord. Now, as we have a double orchestra almost, 
and thirty-one States are perpetually pounding away at the 
kett le-dram, thundering with the ophicleide, sawing at the 

fiddles, or sq uaking out from the piccolo, the upshot is a tinta- 
nae worse than the noisiest finale of the “ brassy and im- 
possible Verdi.” We are fond of good music, and hate dis- 
cord, ost, or musical; therefore we take the liberty of ca ling 
that sort of thing pluperfect nonsense and outrageous folly. 

The matter might be less ridiculous if they confined the m- 
selves to a grand noise of fiddlers all committing assault and 
battery, with intent to kill, on horse-hair and cat-gut at once ; 
at least, it would be sooner done with: but every man in the 
national orchestra is a Paganini, in his own conceit, and must 
have his solo. Heaven he ‘Ip us who are condemned to play 
audience. We can never think of any thing but Sognetla 

Enraged Musician,” and feel a wish like Nero’s—that all the 
crowd of discordant yelpers and clamorers had but one throat, 
so that we might strangle them with a single halter. 

Why, it has come to be out of all measure farcical. It 
colors every thing black—this Nigger-mania. It pervades, 
permeates, combines with, abs sorbs, saturates, and comes trick- 
ling through every thing. In the name of common-sense, has 
this American people come to be a nation of fools and mad- 
men, that they insist upon being nigger-ridden, and sle a 3 with 
a black nightm: are on their hearts, and carry a thick-lipped, 

4] 
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flat-nosed, ape-jawed, black-a-vised, old man of the sea uy 
their backs all the day long? Rather 
“Let us meet, 

And question this most bloody piece of work, 

To know it te r. Fears and ser iple 3 shak 

In the great hand of God we stand; and thence 

Against the un livulg d pretense we fig] 

Of treasonous malice.” 


A membe r of Congress, from a Northern State, introduces, 
if you please, a bill for a bounty on codfish. Ah! that . un- 
objectionable. No hook to hang a doubt on there. A de p sea- 
line can not haul up any thing obnoxious out of that, W 
shall have an hour’s calm in the councils of the 
Blessed be codfish, exclaims the honest citizen, with a sigh of 
relief, deep drawn from the bottom of his heart. Never 
reckon without your host, my dear sir. The gentleman from 
South-Carolina, or Georgia, or somewhere else, spies a rune 
way-nigger in the net: and, straightway, the fishing-smack is 
met amorphosed, by the as stuteness of a perverse ingenuity, 
Stans a gral id fugitive-sl: uve li ne, got up for the sole purpose Ol 
hovering along the coast, and pi icking up foolish darkies who 
prefer hard work and Abolition sympathies at the North, to 
idleness and a good master at the South. Pop—whiz-bang 
eee lurge- —crack—off they go, neck or nothing. Every 
mother’s son of them makes Rome howl with first-rate non- 
sense and second-hand patriotism. It is of no use to tell them 
ve’ve heard it all before. Every Congressman is bound by 
his duty to his constituents, and his own vanity, to make an 
immense Judy of himself ~ his own hook. You ean’t make 
him believe that the world is laughing at him. Not a bit of it. 
He is as sure as he is of his own existence that every bo ly, 
from Indus to the pole, is standing trans! ixed in admiration ot 
the honorable gentleman from Stumptow n! Ife is sent th re 
- talk Buncombe. He is paid eight dollars a day for talki 

and he is a conscientious man: the world must have its 
sila t dollars’ worth a day, and the Codfish Bill is not to be let 
°o without his having a hook in its mouth. 

And so, they fight three months over the Codfish Bill, with 
a fugitive-slave amendment, and then they table it—a beauti 
ful illustration of the good old Latin, ‘ Ex nihilo nihil fit.” 
Who will have the eee to tell the honorable gentle- 
men that they have been acting like a parcel of zanies, and 
that every body knows it except the mselves? Heaven forbid 
that we should do it; for we are of those pious souls who will 


nation. 
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treat Beelzebub himself with distinguished consideration, if 
his sulphuric majesty will permit. “The Codfish Bill being 
‘quietly inurned,” a Southern gentleman introduces another 
quite as pregnant with danger to the republic. It is, cee 
bly, a bill to appropriate fifty dollars for the relief of John 

Niles, or John Niles’ wife, or some other equally meritorious 
person. Now for a solid square of Northern men, with the 
artillery, the great guns of the opposition at the angles. Ina 
minute you will hear the bones rattle and crash like glass, be- 
fore the rhe torical grape ~ canister of the veteran patriots, 
the old guard of abolitionists and Union-savers, * par 10bile 
fratrum,” or rather, if we _ te permitted the free collegiate 
translation of “ Arcades ambo”—scoundrels both. John Niles 
is a stalking horse. Let the patriots alone for finding that out. 
Ife is a mere stalking horse, behind which that horribly agress- 
ive slave-power is creeping up to take a deadly 2 aim at th 
liberties of ees yet unborn. And off they go again—pop 


I 


—bang—whiz—splutter, for three months more, at the people’s 


expense—who, good, easy souls, are all the while sitting com- 
fortably at home, quite unconscious of the dangers they are 
threatened by, and hideously ungrateful to the gentlemen at 
Washington, for their herculean effort s to make a hydra first, 
and knock his heads off afterwards, “ with qui iddets quick and 
paper pellets of the brain.” Oh! dear, good gentlemen, why 
can’t you be satisfied with Hho vgn as a handle to your 
names, and let the pump-handl » of patriotism be quiet for 
a little—why can’t you? You are a mere nuisance; a running 
sore on the body politic; a laughing-stock to gods and men; 
a double-distilled and forty thousand times expos d h umbug. 
Will you not do one wise act in your foolish, useless lives; 
will you not go home, and, if there be a night-sc bead in your 
neigh borho¢ ods, cram Lindle -y Murray ?—for your weak, washy 
everlasting flow of Buncombe, in addition to its inanit y has not 
even the poor merit of bei ing English—but, contrariwise, is 
very sad ungrammatical gib berish and fustian. Take Ham 
let’s advice to Polonius, and try and “play the fool now here 
but in your own houses.” ‘Then, if we be a nation of such 
strange sin a as you would make us look like, at least 
we may ri it a little to ourselves. Whereas it now goes 
abroad, and all the world has us in derision. ‘To be 


“A fixed figure for the hand of scorn 
To point his slow unmoving finger at,’ 


and show the gaping world these sores and shames; to be set 
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up as a butt for the wit of a set of beggarly slaves who lick 
the dust that a lord spurns into their faces with his most noble 
heel; to be a jest and by-word for the cringing sycophants 
of Bomba and’ Franz Joseph—to be dwarfed, belittled, trod 
into the mire of contempt on your account, and by your 
procuration! O honorable men! is not this a mean and most 
dishonorable thing? 

Hap pily for you there are a few just men amongst you; a 
few who have not bowed the knee to the Baal of office, nor 
passed through the persecuting fire kindled before the gods of 
Know-Nothingism and Rlack-Republicanism ; there are a few 
DEMOCRATS among you—a little salt to save you—a little 
leaven of wisdom and honesty. Without that we should be 
almost driven to think that Providence had entirely deserted 
as a people, and given us over to the uncovenanted mercies. 

And see again ‘what infinite mischief youdo. You are like 
babies playing with lucifer matches in a powder-mill . a hay- 
mow. You set fire to a very small splinter of wood, 1 rut you 
blow up every thing with it. Reporters must live, and down 
go your blusterings in short-hand, Next day every press in 
the country is repeating the w retched stuff, and, not content 
with that, adding a little more quite as wretched and wicked 
of its own. So that treason to the Consti itution, to the people 
your masters, to the rights of man and the will of God—is the 
sweet morsel of sin always under your tongues. You have 
gone far enough. You have gone infinitely too far. ens it ! 
—or a Providence, eternally just, and never to be offended 
with impunity, will, by the loss of all which ought to be most 
dear to you, avenge ‘itself signally upon 7 _ 

You, who should be the conservators of the public peace and 
quiet of this commonwealth of independent States, are the very 
men who play the incendiary. You fire the train, and a thou- 
sand little mines exploding at once cast their dirt and rubbish 
in the people’s eyes. Would to Heaven we could only see 
“the engineers hoist with their own petards.” 

Thus, “things and men, truly impotent, little, and contempti- 
ble in themselves, receive an importance and assume dimen- 
sions not only infinitely beyond their intrinsic worth and 
power; but even so much and great as to be dangerous and 
alarming. 

A foolish Southern paper, edited by some reckless fellow, 
whom his own best friends hardly dare to trust a mile from 
home without a keeper, stumbles over the word “ disunion,” 
and fancies he has found a mine of rhetoric. He has no idea 
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that he i is like the magician’s servant who opened his master’s 
book of sorcery, and read a spell for raising the devil; but when 
he had raised him had no power to lay him again, and so was torn 
in pieces. But our young fire-eating editor is nota whit less an 
inconsequential numbskuil. He blurts out the filthy, execra- 
ble word, a word it is the most detestable of treasons for any 
honest American even to whisper in the silence of his own 
chs — he, we say, blurts it out with all the other biggest 
and ug! iest words of Cnbieileais he can find in his well-thumbed 
copy of “ Walker” or “Webster,” at the back of it, and then 
goes to sleep at night ignorant that he has conjured up a legion 
of devils, the least of whom is wiser if not wickeder than him- 
self. And pray what is it all about; what wind-mill has our 
Don Quixote to run a tilt against? What Mambrino has stolen 
our rhetorical knight-errant’s helmet? What flock of im oce nt 
sheep has his wisdom mistaken for an army of Paynim chivalry 
Why, forsooth, he is running a muck against the Union, be. 
cause a set of fe llows, crazy as himself, and not a whit more so 
called: abolitionists, have held an annivers: ry and made speec shes ‘Ss 
in the city of New-York. Nothing will do him now but mur- 
der, pestilence, and war. He isa ee in the turning 
of a handspi ike, and roars, “ Blood! blood! Iago!” and calls on 
all true Southern men to see that, instantly, every sentiment of 
love for their whole country and its Constitution “ yields up 
its hearted throne to tyrannous hate,” till the very skies ere at- 
en to come tumbling down on us with the horrid din and out- 
ery. And now, in sober sadness, what has that terrible meet- 
ing been? Why, but for him and such as him, it would have 
been a contemptible “ fizzle,” a thing of no more validity or 
effect than the ——* of so many idle loafers in a corner 
groggery. Let any body who has seen testify. Go up to the 
corner of Houston and Thompson streets, or the New-York 
Tabernacle, and look into the little church there, or the big- 
ger one there where the gentlemen who deify niggers most do 
congregate. Go there when their greatest guns are ¢ harged to 
the muzzle and firing off a broadside at a time, and what do 
you see? All New-York rushing there; all New-York ex- 
cited, interested, sympathetic? Nota bit of it. For all New- 
York cares about it, the great ~ might be firing off their 
folly in Cochin-Chinese instead of E nglish. The man who 
lives next door to the church don’t know what has been g% ing 
on until he finds it paraded in the newspaper; and why parad- 
ed? Simply because reporters and newspaper editors must 
live, and the greater fuss they can kick up, the larger edition 
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they put off upon a most infantile and gullible public. Ex- 
citement is their capital, and abolition is a jolly good card to 
play. It is trumps all the time. Well, our good Cc itizen sees 
it paraded in the paper, and his hair stands on end with horror. 
He had no idea he was next door to such a laboratory of in- 
fernal machines, and mentally resolves to move on May-day 

two miles off at least. Suppose, however, he had had curiosity 


enough to go a and see for himself the day before, what was 


© 


eae . % i ee . . ) 11 > sir ] . wa Lick 
going on ! W 1at would he have seen ? \\ hy, rs, he woula 
oa ? 7 . (fo 7 ’ 
have seen ab ini two hundred snuffy old women, fifty lank- 
= 1 7 . ae 4+] : 9 9 dave 
jawed, hungry-eyed men in the body of the house, and a dozen 
-* eee | co 7 eR se I. Ce ae WARS 
sanctimonious, unhappy-looking individuals, in white chokers 
° > — 7 7 ] 
and a suit of sables, mounted on the platform, and alternately 
. , oi : ‘ 
pourine out the vials of their wrath against American Slavery 
' ] 7 1 
If, in addition to his eyes, our good citizen has a good « 
} ?: E e a. . . ° e + 
will discover in a minute or two, by the confusion of the as 
: } +] a iene 3 Re ee tee to 
pirate, and the general style or their delivery, that two third 
of the ventiemen in the white choKers aforesaid, are unmIstak - 
} eo 2 ar : is nt . i ‘ 
able John Bul And this conventicle of insane tabbies and 


7 1 } 1 . ° “f 1 } 


itse nt and wretched an abortion, is magnified and 
how] ed over till half the people S yuth of Mason and Dix n’s 
line actually believe _ whole city of New-York a grand daily 
convention for the immediate abolition of the “ peculiar insti- 
tution!” Was there ever such inexcusable ignorance, and 
reckless disregard of truth? And this idea is fostered by a 
hundred papers both North and South for their own purpos 
of gain. Pandering toa seawens craving after excitement, they 
stimulate the taste they play y up , until common enormities will 
not satisfy it, and the su upe rior re lids of treason and disunion 
must be added to their cookery be fore the palled and jaded ap- 
petites of their customers can be excited to a paying point, and 
their poisonous wares uttered to an eager market. 

Thus the persistent cunning of the opposition has rung the 

1 


I 
— hh? 
chai ges u i 


snufil ms, wire-puilled by impudent Englis 


1is name until the whole South really fancy Mr. 
John Van Buren the repr panitative of the New-York Democ- 
racy on the one hand, and the great exponent of ‘ree So 
on the other. The latter part of the prop sition is pr bably 
pretty near the mark ; but the former is a most singular fi 

ment of the imagination. Mr. Van Buren is an eminent law- 
yer, a staunch friend, a witty and agreeable companion, a gen- 
tleman of courtly manners. Few men ever associate with him 
without being pleased by his society, or go away without 

vague idea that he never was in earne st or sincere about any 


yn) 
i 
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thing in his life, outside the limits of his circle of private friend- 
ships and social relationships in the “club” or tl - 
Therefore, there is not a precinct in the State of New-York 
where Mr. Van Buren could be elected by direct popular vote 
o the office of road-master. If we may believe his often-itera- 
d assurances, he has no ambition that way, and aspires to no 
\ing beyond professional successes. Can any thing, then, be 
more preposterous than for sensible Southern men to permit 
themselves to be frightene: ed from the ir propriety through the 
adroit use made of that gentleman’s name, or any other par- 
ticular nan’s as a SCare-Crow, a one or tw » Nor th ern presses 
whose mendacity is only equalled by ihe cunning? Our 


ee . a™ a a | > 7 1 
him so. It is next to impossible for a man to do a dangerous 
; 1.4 oe 1 oe - ; ] eae 
ct, or one habie to injure the comn unit} , When every body 1s 
] cea ] oa 4] ‘ : a aoe 
» well warned against him, that they vo near to watch him 


ioe 1 See ; Pea. as : 1 ] : 
closely enough to know what he eats fo1 dinner, and how 


nany times he sneezes per diem, when he has a cold in his 


head. ‘There are more and stronger jails than those made of 

yne an Li Clap a man into the lock-up of popular dis- 
rust; let the idea become universal that he is a clever fellow 
nough, but “ mighty onsartin,” and not to be depended on 
ven by his friends, and he must be diabolus ipse, if claw ¢ nd 


fang are not both drawn. 

It was ovr happiness in 1848 to have the chance of doing our 
little best for Lewis Cass against the Van Buren bolt. ‘Then 
and for years after it was a faction dangerous for numbers and 
venom, But if has ceased to exist. ‘Those who were 
in their free-soil proclivities have gone over bodily to the Black 
Republican camp. Those who made their game on it, to win 

personal stake or ruin an adversary, have achieved their 
purpose, and have quietly glided back into the ening sl the old 
line Democracy, as 1s well shown in the article entitled, “The 
‘nion—The Dangers which Beset it,” in our March and April 
1umbers. The whole Democracy of the Union, and no part of 
more sincerely than the Democrac y of New-York, stake their 


-+ 


2 > upon an un qualified opposition to all illiberal anc 
iL 


disorganizing theories, and bating no jot of heart or hope, enter 
ah a sheets alacrity into the contest against Black Repub- 
licanism and Know-Nothingism. They regret that their ad- 
rsaries are not more noble and worthier of their steel: but 
ley entertain no apprehension of the result. The Demo- 
cratic party relies upon God and the people. 


j 


— 
or 


puts on its 
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armor once more as the champion of State Rights, the com- 
pacts of the Constitution, and freedom of conscience. It can 
not fail. 

It is true that the spirit of aggression upon the reserved 
rights of the States actuates a large and fanatical portion of 
the inhabitants of the Northern States. But the very radical- 
ism and unreason of that fanaticism has disconnected those 
who yield to its malign influence, from the Democratic party 
North as thorough ily as South, and com bined them, no matter 
from what or ganization sloughed off, in the Black Republic 
party. There they stand—known, 16 n, and notorious fools 
and fanatics —and it is the business and duty of every real 
patriot, indeed of every man in the enjoyment of his senses 
to combine against them. This combination can only be effect- 
ually made upon the Democratic ticket. James Buchanan 
and John C. Breckenridge stand in such a position and rela- 
tionship to the true interests of the whole country as to pos- 
sess a prescriptive right to the support of every honest and 
sensible man in it, no matter by what party name he may 
have heretofore been known. 

But, for the sake of common-sense, let us have done with 
this miserable unmeaning snarl and bow-wow between the 
North and South. The whole thing is worn out, worn to 

rags, to ve ry tatters. Any thing short of a born natural cai 
see through its ‘looped and windowed raggedness.” You a 
the } North, when you talk of the South, leave filth and 

to Black Regenhaasions, and please to remember that the 
great mass of Northern people know that there are just as 
many sensible, God-fearing, Union-loving, noble fellows th 
other side Mason and Dixon’s line as on your own; and th 
the Bobadiis of the Southern press are just as much laughed 
at there as with you. And you at the South when you write 
of the North, forbear to put arms into the hands of faction by 
pretending to assume what you know to be untrue, that the 
North, the whole North, is filled with a spirit of aggression 
against you. Be sensible and just. Speak of the Northern Black 
Republicans, and stigmatize them as 
offen 1 and alienate your true and he: 


‘ 


frot! 


4 


you please, but cease 1 


i ty frie} ids by thrusti1 
them into such company. If you des » be loved, do n 
outrage the sentiment of affection Eeceuiucl anceate cul 


and interest, which is an active principle in the breasts of the 
rreat mass of thinking men at the North, by pretending 
5 . . : ; 7 
loubt its sincerity. Let us have a little wisdom on both sides 
» 


the Potoma yf Ss. W. C. 


4 


c 
o 
( 
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THE DEVIL TO PAY. 


An anecdote of Dumas, dramatically paraphrased, 


PERSONS REPRESENTED. 


Lord Satan, 

The Bailli of Goschenen, 
Master Werne r, 

Walter Furst, 

Arnold, 

Burghers, Mechanics, Singers, 
Catherine Walden, 


Youne Women, Singers. 
ScENE—Gos Ne nen, Switz rland. Time, 166/ 


SCENE I. 
The Alps. Mountains covered with snow. 
Enter Satan, by @ jump from a side elevation. Thunder. 

Satan.—There, beat that who can! Ten minutes from Constantinople, and 
the intervening space cleared at a single bound! ‘There's nothing like prac- 
tice. When I began to jump, two hundred miles was reckoned quite a leap. 
3ut, patience and perseverance! Ihave worked it up to fifteen hundred; and 
shall soon be able to skip across the Atlantic. Eh? It’s devilish cold here ! 
Ve uere am I? This is not Tunis! My secretary, Beelzebub, has mistaken 
his geometry. I told him to make me a west-south-west course, right 
straight for Tunis; and the vagabond has made it west-north-west, and 
landed me, the Lord knows where! Where’s my quadrant? My jack-knife 
will do, Eh? 47° north, 9° east; Switzerland, by the Lord! I booked 
myself for the sunny coast of Africa, and my man has pitched me into the 
Alps. I'll be revenged on some body! It’s no use to discharge Beelzebub ; 
for he knows my ways, and it would be inconvenient; and he could get an- 
other place in five minutes, and set up opposition besides. No, no! I'll pay 
it off on these cursed Swiss——-whe—w—w ! how that north wind cuts through 
a fellow’s vitals! Ah! they have just built a bridge across the black, roaring 
river. Quite a passable bridge, too, for human mechanics. If they could se 
a bridge of my building !—EKgad, I have an idea! I'll astonish these Swiss. 
[ll make an impression on my first appearance among their devilish snow 
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drifts! I'll get up an excitement, cold as itis! I'll just put my toe behind 
one of these peaks of ice, and—topple—tumble—crash—down will go their 
wonderful bridge, that has taken, I warrant, six months in the building 
Serves ’em right! Next time, let Beelazebub take more pains with his reck- 
oning! (Exit.) 


SCENE II. 
Room in a cottage. 
Enter Catuerine, knitting. 


Cath.—These stockings must be finished and taken home to-night, or the 
Bailli will never forgive me, Yet, how tedious is work, when the heart is so 
sad !—Walter, Walter! why do you not come back to me; or write me of 
your welfare; or in some way, any way, furnish me with a pretext to resist 
the suit of this detestable Werner? Oh! the crushing power of poverty! How 
it humiliates us! How it takes from us almost the power and the perception 
of r ae My Bible tells me that the love of money is the root of all evil ; 

? ' 


las ; my 


ny poor mind, the want of money is the source of far greater calami- 
ties. W alter 


, Walter! I shall go mad if you do not come back to me! 
Enter WEXNER. 

Wern.—W alter, Walter, it’s always Walter, Katy, and never a word for 
poor Werner. 

Cath.—I have always a word for you, Master Werner, and a frank one : 
your visits are any thing but welcome. 

Wern.—Yes, that’s the old story, and it’s too frank by half. Here is Val- 
entine’s day close at hand; and half-a-dozen of your companions are to be 
married, and you refuse to make me the happiest man in the canton, and to 
be, yourself, the finest lady of the Grisons, all because you hope some of these 
days to hear from Walter, who hasn’t a farthing to bless himself, and is, most 
likely, at the bottom of the sea. 

Cath.—The bottom of the sea! Alas! if Walter zs at the bottom of the 
sea, I will mourn him as never widow mourned before. 

Wern.—Widow? Good gracious! you are not married to Walter? 

Cath.—I am, in my heart. I am pledged to him—sworn to him—and I 
would sooner lay my head on his bosom in the depths of the ocean, than give 
one word of encouragement to his hated rival. 

Wern.—Well, that’s complimentary of a winter’s morning, any how. 

Cath.—Hear me, Werner. You presume on my poverty an id loneliness to 
oppress me with your suit. My father is dead, my mother is ill, and we are 


reduced to precarious labor for our daily bread. You offer us the comforts of 


a home, and the long catalogue of all wealth can purchase ; but on an un- 
worthy and impossible condition. It is just the case of the old song, over 
again, with this difference: Robin was kind to the living and respectful to the 
dead; you abuse both. 
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Wern.—You can not expect me to speak well of the man who has stolen 
your heart from me. 


Cath.—Stolen my heart! It was given to Walter freely, joyously. And, 


1 
stolen from you! You never had even my respect; for you began your ac- 
quaintance and your courtship by letting me know that your money would bw: 


the heart of any woman in the land. 


Wern.—You had better not take on quite so grand, Katy. You may pro- 
voke me, at last, and you know that, poor as you are, I hold a mortgage on 
your miserable cottage and all that appertains to it, and you know the con- 
ditions, Katy : 


v 


( Produce san 1) r.) 


i 


(Re itis.) That if Catheri Walden shall. before the set of sun, on St. Val- 


entine’s day, in the year of rrace, 1666, bestow her hand in marriage on the 
S rid I] erner thie id hand 70 he de manded and claimed bu the said i érney, 
pe rson, On S id day, in the PTEsence of the Bail i of Gosche nen— the n th arore - 
said obligation to Le void and of no effect. (Th md Yr.) 


What’s that! thunder in the winter, and in broad sunshine ? 
(Looks out of the window.) 


Good heavens! there goes a peak of ice as large as a church, crashing down 
into the valley! there! it strikes right upon the new bridge and shivers it all 


to atoms! 
Cath—Ha! (Shrieks.) What’s that? 
Wern.—What! What! 
Cath.—That man—is it a man ?—in the road there! 
Wern.—Why—why—his boots are broad and round, as if they covered 
fs instead of feet! A long spur projects from his right heel! Is that a 
man or a demon? (He drops the paper.) 
Cath.—Thank heaven, he has turned off toward the town! If that 7s a 
pirit of evil, you, Werner, had better be on your guard. 
Wern.—Pooh! do you think I am afraid of that fellow? 
Cath.—There, he stops again! He moves this way! Go, Werner he is 
vaiting for you! 


Wern.—Eh! Why, so he is! O Lord !—I mean I don’t care for him—I- 
* . 


7 17 


7 
— 


ler) Deuce low; does he carry thunderbolts in his pocket ? 


Where's the gun, Katy? (He seizes a gun from the wall.) 


Thunder. Enter Satan throuch the wind 
Back! back! back ! (Werner fires the gun.) 
Satan. Catching the charge in his hand.) Five buck-shot, and each one 


as a gooseberry! Next time, try a silver bullet, my boy. 
Wern.—O Lord! O Lord! it’s the devil! 
Exit Werner in great terror. CATHERINE 
SWoOTs ai | falls on a chair. 
Satan._-Exeunt omnes! It is all one. I just dropped in for this bit of 


paper. (Picksup Werner's bond.) 
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Pretty flower of the glaciers, I have no power over thee ; and here comes 


one that will be welcome !—Pah! I am getting sentimental among the moun- 


tains. Let me see. My next man is the Bailli. (Exit.) 
Enter W arrr. 

Walter.—Joy! joy! once again—Katy! Katy! Dear, sweet Katy, what's 
the matter? 

Cath.—(recovering.) Walter, dear Walter! Is it possible? Is this really 
you, my own dear Walter? Oh! this is too much of happiness! and I had 
such a fright—and— (She weeps on his shoulder. 

Walter.—Well, well ; cheer up now, my own pretty darling. How’s mo 
ther ; and how are you; and how is Werner and all the neighbors? 

Cath—Mother is ill; but she will be well, now; all will be well. © 
Walter! we thought you were drowned in the ocean. 

Walter.—Faith, I was halfdrowned. Seven days in an open boat; all my 
shipmates washed overboard, and I had, at last, nothing to live upon but the 
gold I had picked up in my travels. See! I know what you would say: ar 
there five marks? Not quite, Katy ; and to-morrow is Saint Valentine’s day 
I know that, too; and I well remember the mortgage and the condition. But 
we'll balk Master Werner yet. Iam going to see the Bailli, and never trust 
me, if some good doesn’t come of it. So, be of good courage, my own dea: 
Katy, and all will go well. (Exeunt.) 


SCENE III. 
The Bailli’s house. Grate and fire-pla €, Wil h a good coal fii 


The Bailli is discovered sitting at a table covered with papers, writing-i 
ments, etc. Certain mechanics stand J aroun 4 

Bailli.—The bridge is really completed, then ? 

1st Mech.—All complete, please your Excellency. I drove the last nail my 
self, not two hours ago. 

Baiilli.—Then, I suppose, I have nothing to do but to pay for it ? 

lst Mech.—If your Excellency pleases. 

Baili.—I don’t know about this, Willer. It is not my way of doing busi 
ness. I am not in the habit of paying out such sums of money until I hav 
first examined the work. 

1st Mech.—Your worship may take our words for it. Such a bridge wa 
never before built in Switzerland. I believe it would stand a dozen avalanches 
all at once. And, for me, I lose money enough by the contract. 

Bailli.—No doubt, no doubt! You are always losing money by your cor 
tracts, and always growing rich in spite of them. I never knew a contractor 
who didn’t lose money by his contracts! You are willing, I suppose, to guar 
antee your bridge against an avalanche ? 

Mechanics.—Yes, yes, yes! 

lst Mech.—Yes, against a score of avalanches (TI 
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Bailli.—What’s that! I shouldn’t wonder if that was an avalanche. It 
‘ouldn’t be thunder; for it’s clear, broad sunshine, and winter into the bar- 
gain. Well, here is the money, carefully told out in three bags; three hun- 
dred marks of gold. Sign this acknowledgment and we shall be quits. 

(They all then sign the paper.) 
It’s a huge sum of money, Willer. 

1st Mech.—But such a bridge, your honor! 

Bailli.—I can’t say; I can’t say; I’ve never seen it yet. An avalanche 
may knock it into a cocked-hat, for all your boasting. There, you may go. 
[ have a multitude of other things on my hands. Good day, my men; good 
lay. Iam sorry you lose so much money by your contract ! 

(Exeunt mechanics.) 

I must have a clerk. If crimes go on at this rate in the valley of Goschenen, 
ind each offender is to be indulged with a separate mittimus, I must have a 
lerk to draw up the papers. The year of grace 1666 is yet but six weeks 
old, and here we have already one man arrested on suspicion of debt ; another 
for being jealous of his wife; and a third, for running away with a horse—or, 
a horse for running away with him—KEgad, I’m not certain which. I must 
look to this, or the rogue may escape. 

Enter ARNOLD. 


Arn.—If you please, sir, Walter Furst is below. 

Bailli—Walter Furst! Why, he’s drowned ! 

Arn.—His friends all thought so, sir; but he has come safe to land for all 
that. 

Bailli—Some mistake, Arnold ; some mistake, depend upon it. I am sure 
he boy is drowned, for I read it in the newspaper. However, show him up, 
Arnold. (Exit Arnold.) 

Walter was an honest lad as any in the valley, and his father was a brave 
soldier in the last war ; but it’s no use talking; if he’s drowned he’s drowned. 
—Yes, yes, this mittimus is wrong. I expected it. Let me see. 

Enter WATER. 
lhe man could not have run away with the horse, unless—Good day, Wal- 
ter—no, the horse must have run away with himself, while the man—some- 
thing wrong here. I must Jook to it—-Why, Walter, is this you? I thought 
you were drowned. 

Walter—It is not strange, sir, that every one thought so; but I am yet 
above water. I hope your Excellency is quite well. 

Bailli.—Nothing to complain of, Walter, but business. Crimes are on the 
increase ; very bad people hereabout, Walter. 

Walter.—If your honor is engaged, I will call another day. 

Bailli—It’s all one as to that, Walter. I am always engaged; always 
busy ; what can I do for you? 

Walter.—If you please, sir, --that is—to-morrow, sir, is Valentine's day. 
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Bailli.—-Well, what of that, Walter? Iam a bachelor, turned of fifty, and 
have naught to do with vanities of that sort. 

Walter—Master Werner, sir, of the Grisons— 

Bailli.—Yes, a rich man, positively ; a young man, comparatively ; an 
marrying man, superlatively. He is your man for Valentines. Well? 

Walter—You must know, sir— 

Bailli—Precisely ; that’s just what I want. 

Walter.—That Catherine Walden has promised to marry Werner, if—if— 
she does not marry me. 

Bailli—Well, as she can’t marry you both, that is a very prudent resolutio1 


la 


ou her part. 

Walter.—But, sir, she does not like Werner. 

Bailli—No! Then let her keep her promise to you. Why not? 

Walter.—That’s just what she wishes to do, sir; but the difficulty is, that 
[ have not got the full sum of money that the law requires. I have not quit 
so much as the five marks. 

Bailli—Oh! that alters the case; but perhaps we can do something for 
you, Walter. 

Enter ARNoLp. 

Arn.—Burghers of Goschenen, sir, in great haste. 

Baillii—Show them up ; show them up. (Exit Arn 
What's to pay now, I wonder? Walter, you must call on me to-n 
morrow, Walter; to-morrow morning ; we will see what can be done. | 

(Exit Walter.) 


v } ] 
Enter several burghei .. 


Good day, gentlemen; good day. What’s the news ? 

lst Burg.—Sad news, Bailli; this is an evil day for Goschenen! 
Bailli—W hat is the matter? You frighten me! 

lst Burg.—And well we may frighten you! Such an avalanche 
Baillii—Avalanche! Where? When? 

lst Burg.—That beautiful bridge! 

Bailli.—Eh? what? has any thing happened to the bridge? It isn’t 


! 


juarter of an hour since I paid three hundred golden marks for it ! 
lst Burg.—And it isn’t half an hour since an ice-peak as big as the cathe 
tral rolled down from the top of Saint Simon, and dashed the bridge into te 
thousand pieces. 
Bailli.—Bless my soul, is it possible! then it’s no use to have a bridge at 
all, unless the devil himself should come and build us one of stone! 
(Loud thunder.) 


There ! there’s that thunder again! Thunder in clear sunshine! It’s very odd! 
Enter Arnon. 


Arn.—A man, sir—at least, sir, a person—is below—O Lord! O Lord 
Baill.—Who—who is he? 
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Arn.—-I beg your pardon, sir! He’s a very strange-looking person, and h¢ 
gave his name, Lord Satan! 

Pailli.—I had a misgiving of this! Gentlemen, withdraw. Arrange th 
room, Arnold, and poke the fire, and—and show up Lord Satan ! 

(Exeunt all but th Bailli.) 

I’m all of a sweat—or, a chill—or, something of that sort. No doubt I 
spoke rather too hastily about that unfortunate bridge; but who could have 
expected to be taken up so quick! He’s coming! What a remarkable step 
No matter; who’s afraid? Iam an honest man, and no honest man need 


fear to face the devil. Let him come on; I’m ready! 
Enter Satan. 
] 


Your humble servant, sir ! 


Boilli.—The same, sir. I have the honor to address, I presume— 
Satan.—Lord Satan, sir, your humble servant. For my own part, I always 


retain my title; but my friends in Europe, Asia, Africa, and especially Ame 


ca usually drop the Lord, and address me more familiarly by the plain patro 
nymic. It comes to the same thing, however ; for as there is but one of us, I 


ain never mistaken for another. As my old friend Richard the Third says: / 


Bailli.—Will you do me the honor to be seated 7 


=~ 


Satan.—You are very considerate. It és shockingly cold. In all my tra 


; s : 
els I have never before encountered such a temperature ; and, to tell you 

plain truth, 1 am accustomed to such warm weather at home, that—ha! ha 
i! thar you 


(Aftei "? ary ho ‘S and formal tie sy h y seat ft hy mn lves at the Jive. 


Bailli puts his fe toward the grate, ai d Satan pu his on the coals.) 


Bailli.—My dear sir, you will burn your boots. 


Satan.—Much obliged to you for the suggestion, my good friend; but 
there’s no sort of danger. There are 





and I give them free range on condition that they furnish me with their ow: 
kins for shoe-leather. 

Jarlli.—Does the fire really have no effect on them ? 

Satan.—No more than on a steel poker. 

Bailli.—That is very remarkable—I beg your pardon—is not the fashion of 
your boots rather odd? 


Satan.—Matter of taste, mere matter of taste, my friend. Some peo} 


le 


prefer sharp tocs, some square toes, and some round toes. In my country, 
yw, all the natives prefer rounds; while the naturalized citizens wear, indi 


criminately, the squares and the sharps. 
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Bailli.—Are your laws of naturalization very strict ? 

Satan.—Not at all; quite the reverse. We make no distinction of color ; 
require no previous residence ; charge no fees, and keep open Sundays. We're 
a devilish democratic set of fellows, I can tell you, One man is as good as 
another in my dominions. No upper ten there!—Yaw, yaw—this fire is 
vastly comfortable. (Takes out his bowi ~jacknife and 

cleans his nails.) 
So, my good friend, you have occasion for my services, eh ? 

Bailli.—I must confess that they would be invaluable to us just now. 

Satan.—You refer to that cursed bridge, I suppose. I sympathize with you 
for the loss of that bridge ; it is very necessary to your people, is it not? 

Bailli.—Indispensable. In fact, we can not yet on without it. 

Satan.—V ery unfortunate, isn’t it? 

Bailli.—V ery. 

Satan.—How long had the new bridge been built ? 

Bailli,—It was finished only this morning, and I have just now paid the ras- 
cally mechanics for their work. 

Satan.—Great cheats, those mechanics ! 

Bailli—They are indeed, and I believe that the dev— I beg your pardon— 
the old boy, that is, 1 mean, they will get their deserts some fine day. 

Satan.—Never fear about that. Ihave my eye on them. But the matter 
in hand is, that you want a new bridge ? 

Bailli.—We do, truly, and, to make a long story short, just be a good devil 
and build us one. 

Satan.—To be candid with you, that’s just what I came to propose. 

Bailli.—Indeed! then we are in luck to-day, after all. Under these circum- 
stances, I suppose the main thing will be to agree upon the—the— 

Satan.—The price, you would say ? 

Bailli.—Y e—yes. 

Satan.—Oh! as to that, I shall not be very particular with you. 

Bailli.—I am very glad to hear you say so. The bridge that is just des- 
troyed cost us three hundred marks of gold ; but if you will build us one of 
stone, and warrant it, you shall have double that sum; six hundred marks. 
You will agree that that is liberal on my part. 

Satan.-—Psha! What do you suppose I want of your gold? I’ve no use 
for it; besides I can make as much as I please. Look, this is now a live coal 
from the fire ; I blow it thus—what is it now? 

Bailli.—Why, really— 

Satan.—Take it. Don’t be afraid. Take it. 

Good gracious! why, it is---yes—an ingot of pure gold, and as cool as if it 


just came from the mine! 
(The Bailli makes an unwilling motion to 


return the gold.) 
Satan.—By no means, my dear sir! Keep it as a token of my personal 
regard. I make you a present of it. 
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Bailli.—(Complacently pocketing the gold.) If you positively insist— 

Satan.--To be sure I do. 

Bailli—Ah! I understand! You choose to be paid in some other coin. I 
shall be happy to meet your views ; but, as I am ignorant of your private 
fancy in these matters, I must beg you to—to—name your own terms. 

Satan.—Well, that 2s liberal ; though, indeed, no more than I expected 
from so courteous a gentleman. Let me see. I will build you a bridge of stone ; 
have it completed by sunrise to-morrow morning, and warrant it to stand five 
hundred years, on condition that I shall have the soul of the first one that, by 
chance or design, may cross the said bridge. 

Bailli.—Agreed! I will draw up the contract. 

(The Bailli turns to the table and writes.) 


Satan.—He is very prompt at taking my offer. I wonder if the rascal 
thinks he is going to cheat me! I see no loop-hole for that. The bargain is 
too simple and direct for any catch on his part, the old fool ! 

Bailli.—Here is the document, in duplicate ; shall I read it ? 

Satan.—Of course. I never put my name to a paper till I know what is 
in it. 

Bailli—(reads.) I hereby agree to build for the Bailli and people of 
Goschenen, and have the same completed by sun-rise to-morrow, a bridge of stone 
over the Reuss, on the site of the new bridge just destroyed by an avalanche ; 
which bridge I warrant to stand good for five hundred years ; conditioned that 
Iam to have, in lieu of other compensation, the soul of the first one— 

Satan.—One ? 

Bailli.—One ; you didn’t bargain for two, did you? 

Satan.—No; but that word might mean— 

Bailli.{reads.) the soul of the first one that, by chance or design, may 
cross the bridge after it is finished. Agreed to on my part, Francesco Hofer 
Bailli of Goschenen. 

I have signed both contracts. Put your name there, if you please. 

Satan.—One moment ; I must first compare them. Business, you know, is 
business, and admits of no ceremony—hum—hum—hum—These seem to be all 
right. I don’t quite fancy that word one ; however, here goes. 

(As he is about to write a loud peal af thunder is 
heard. He starts up from the table.) 

Bailli—Very odd! there’s thunder again; and yet the sun is shining as 
brightly as a ball of gold. 

Satan.—(uneasily.) That’s not my thunder. What have you been doing 
to this paper? I see, I see! you have made a—a—you know what I mean— 
after your name. 

Bailli.—A cross ; yes, of course. What’s the name good for without it? 

Satan.—It’s so good, that, if you do not presently erase that, our bargain 
is at an end, that’s all. 

Bauli.—Oh! very well; if you will be content with my name alone? 
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Satan.—Perfectly ; for, after all, what is a man’s bond but his word ? 

Bailli.—There, the cross is entirely erased. I consider myself equally 
bound in either case. 

Satan.—(writes.) And I will deal with you upon honor. You shall have 
such a bridge as was never before seen on the face of the earth. 

Bailli.—My dear sir, you shall have such a soul—but I will not boast! 

Satan.—Never mind; I am satisfied with my bargain. Farewell, my ex- 
cellent friend. If you ever chance to visit my dominions— 

Bailli.—Really, you are too good ! 

Satan,—I should be more than happy to— 

Bailli.-—Y our majesty is the most condescending— 

Satan——Don’t mention it, my dear friend ; nothing could give me greater 
pleasure— 

Bailli.—1 really want words— 

Satan.—Y ou shall have the warmest weleome— 

Bailli.—I can not tell you how much— 

Satnn.—And the hottest apartments— 

Bailli—Upon my word— 

Satan.—I have the honor to renew the assurance of my distinguished con- 
sideration ! 

(E reunt, cere monious!: 1 bow ng 


each other out.) 


(Conclusion next month ) 
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CHRONICLE OF THE MONTH. 


FOREIGN, 


Tue dismissal of Mr. Crampton, and his Consular assistants in the be- 
nevolent enterprise of embroiling England and the United States in war; 
and the recognition, by our own, of the Walker-Rivas Government in Cen- 
tral America, has at last brought the long-vexed enlistment and Isthmus 
questions to a plain and unmistakable issue. For this solution of continu- 
ity, a continuity, which at one time threatened to ‘‘stretch to the crack of 
doom,” we should be duly thankful. No matter what the upshot, we have 
reason to congratulate ourselves. We have been in doubt long enough. It 
is time something was resolved. If we are to fightlet us fight and have 
done with it. The longer we bluster on both sides the Atlantic the more 
involved we shall be. Ill words break no bones—Sancho Panza would say. 

ut honest Governor of Barataria, and Prince of Squires, ill words are foul 

breath, and foul breath stinks; and, in this top-loftical summer weather, 
with the thermometer making a quicksilver Heugler of itself, and turning 
somersaults on the nineties, bad smells are exasperating. Let us cut the sen- 
timental and highfalutin, and come to cues. Fight or settle—at once. We 
are willing to pay the piper, and dance to either tune—only let us finish 
something. The tone of the English press has begun to be decidedly more 
amicable and sensible. The London 7Zelegraph, after a very plain statement 
of what the English Army did not do in the Crimea, and how the “ Cir- 
cumlocution Office” at home helped them “ not to do it,” says: 





‘‘A war with the United States would be a very different kind of affair. In that 
republic we have a powerful foe-—-the American flag floats on every sea. Her 
sailors are sailors. Her ships equal our own in tonnage. . There is no cooping up 
her ships in a Sebastopol harbor, for the American harbors are numberless, and her 
steamers and ships are the finest specimens of naval architecture afloat. It was 


all very well our ‘talking big,’ and bragging in the Bunkum style when war with 


the United States was only an idle rumor. We could then afford to reciprocate a 


joke with our cousins, who talked of ‘beating all creation,’ and rattle on about 


bombarding the Atlantic cities. That is all, however, very ‘big talk, and is 
much easier said than done, In the war of 1814 we never succeeded in firing a 
broadside into an Atlantic city, and our nearest approach to such an achievement 
was at New-Orleans, the remembrance of which should crush our high-flown ideas 
of battering down American towns. It must, further, not be forgotten that there 
is not one harbor on the Atlantic coast which could not easily be closed to all ap- 
proach from the sea, and that as effectually as Sebastopol harbor was rendered 
inaccessible to our fleet. And as to any hope from the diversion in our favor of 
the slaves in the Southern States, we must not forget that in 1814 the slaves re- 
mained true to their masters, and we are not aware that the ‘ darkie’ element is 
one whit more enlightened now than it was then. A war with the United States 
would in fact be a guerilla war upon the ocean. Her ships would prey upon our 
commerce, and countless privateers would swarm the ocean path. In fact, during 
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that war, all our commerce would be at an end. Our mills in the north would 
stop for the raw material; the cotton of Louisiana would be wanting to feed them. 
Hundreds of thousands would be thrown out of work. Then, as for our colonies, 
the first act of war would be tantamount to a ‘declaration of independence’ for 
Canada, the West-Indies, Australia, and the Cape. The Muscovite would again 
sniff the tainted atmosphere of blood. Persia with the Russ would then indeed 
have a fair chance of an invasion of India, and could we then hope that our gallant 
ally will remain faithful to England in the immensity of her fresh warlike entangle- 
ments? The idea is absurd. No one expects it. A war waged upon the great 
Powers of the earth must necessarily place France in antagonism to England. 
Then let us see how we would stand—LKngland versus the world. The struggle 
would be a fearful one, and we tremble to contemplate the contingencies of a ter- 
mination to it. To expect that our own shores would never experience the hor- 
rors of war would be to hope for too much. Half a million French soldiers would, 
doubtless, not remain inactive, viewing the smiling fields of England only from the 
Napoleon Column at Boulogne. 

“We must have no war with the United States. That war is, however, now im- 
minent, unless we recall at once those official personages whose presence is distaste- 
ful to the American government. There is nothing humiliating in our doing this. 
Allow no Crimean brigade to land in Canada. The ten thousand soldiers would 
be but as a drop in the bucket to stem the progress of a million American riflemen. 
The presence of this brigade is irritating, and the Cabinet of Washington hint that 
its landing will be considered as a casus belli. We will not now canvass the right 
of the United States to interfere in this matter. The fact is all that we can dis- 
cuss, and the question resolves itself under one head—Is England prepared to go 
to war with the United States for Mr. Crampton and his three Consuls? Is she 
prepared to risk the contingencies we have pointed out, and to seek anew the 
‘bubble reputation at the cannon’s mouth?’ ” 


True as Gospel—every word of it. But what a blessing that an honest 
sensible Englishman had the moral pluck to write in an English newspaper 
any thing so full of good sense and genuine manly feeling! Had we written 
it, what end would there ever have been of sneers and laughter at our ego- 
tism, our impudence, our ridiculous self-sufficiency and Yankee bluster? 
We should never have heard the last of it. But there is no need to “ recall 
official personages whose presence is distasteful to the American Govern- 
ment.” The American Government has saved the Cabinet of Great Brit- 
ain the trouble of explanation or disavowal of the acts of its agents, by 
giving them their passports. Now let common-sense, and common honesty, 
such as obtain between man and man in the ordinary business of life, take 
the place of political slang and diplomatic double-dealing, and the people 
of England will find the people of America always ready to play a broth- 
er’s wager frankly and fairly with them. Verb. Sap. 


DOMESTIC. 

The Presidential contest has opened. The Democracy are in line of bat- 
tle; every State and regiment, true to its oath of allegiance to the Union 
and the Constitution, takes its place, with singleness of purpose, in the line, 
and looks to the old banner of State Rights and Self Government, with 
heart-felt conviction and affection. Veterans and conquerors on a hundred 
fields, they follow to victory again a leader whom they love, and serve a prin- 
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ciple which, next to their belief in God, is sacred in their eyes. Their right, 
resting on the slopes of the Alleghany, their left, upon the lakes of New- 
York, they present to the enemy an unbroken front, swept by such a park 
of constitutional artillery as even the Democratic party scarcely ever before 
brought into position. Behind them the whole South and South-west 
mass themselves in reserve. In front, the conservative legions of the 
North and East, deployed as skirmishers, are eager to bring on the battle, 
and test once more the great question of “ man’s ability for self-government.” 
Below, scattered here and there, over a marshy and broken plain, beset with 
quagmires, and offering scarcely anywhere a mile of firm ground, may be 
seen, by the aid of the glass, a confused crowd of raw recruits and undisci- 
plined levies, united by nothing but a common hatred of Democratic truth, 
and the fundamental principle of Republican Government, as formalized in 
the territorial legislation of Congress. Away off there at Philadelphia, 
dogged by the shade of the unhappy Priice, whom living, he wouldn't pay 
for making the discoveries, the credit of which the gallant Colonel is now 
saddled and horsed on, for the campaign, you see John C. Fremont whipping 
and spurring among a confused rout of Abolitionists and renegade Kaow- 
Nothings. Clustered around New-York City you see next a pie-bald-crowd, 
waiting for George Law’s wagon to take a ride to the field. Happy inspi- 
ration! A general, worthy of such an army, may at least be recognized in 
their chief, since his dispositions for the fight are evidently confined to pro- 
viding a system of ambulances to carry off the dead and wounded, in 
November. We insist upon having justice done to Mr. Law. His wise 
provisions in that respect, entitle him to be ranked as a philanthropist. We 
would suggest, however, that a single omnibus for the candidates—Republican, 
Know-Nothing, Abolition, Bolters, Sub-Bolters, etc., will be quite enough. 
The rank and file wil] get no serious wounds, Like the little boys, who 
went a-skating all on a summer’s day, the minute 


The ice shows thin, 
And they all fall in, 
The rest will run away ! 


In fact, the whole affair of these four-and-twenty black-bird parties, all in a 
row, is so entirely farcical, that we have scarce patience to spend time and 
ink in writing down the names of the misguided gentlemen, who are permit- 
ting themselves to be “ fooled” by them “to the top of their bent.” For 
one of them, indeed, we feel seriously pained. We respect Millard Fillmore 
as & man, and knowing with how much consistency he has maintained the 
constitutional rights of the whole country, during an extended public career, 
we are pained to find him belying his record, and soiling his escutcheon, by 
allying himself with Know-Nothingism. We can put it down to nothing 
but a temporary aberration of mird, and sincerely hope that he will have 
recovered his usual solid, good sense, and real Americanism of feeling, before 
cool weather. 
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In conclusion, we put upon record the dignified, manly, and conservative 
letter of acceptance of James Buchanan. The man whom it fails to satisfy 
that our nominee is safe and sound upon every question of foreign and do- 
mestic politics, we think mast be far gone in lunacy. With such a record 
as his; with such a blameless life-history; with such a proclamation of 
fidelity to all the interests of the country, issued to the great Democratic 
army, can any man fail to see that, when the word to “charge” is given 
in November, they will advance by columns of States, and sweep the field 
like a tropical tornado ? 

Let the letter be read at the head of every company, and nine cheers for 
Buck and Breox ! 

WHEATLAND, near Lancaster, June 16, 1856. 

GENTLEMEN: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your communica- 
tion of the 13th instant, informing me officially of my nomination by the Democratic 
National Convention, recently held at Cincinnati, as the Democratic candidate for 
the effice of President of the United States. I shall not attempt to express th 
grateful feelings which I entertain towards my Democratic fellow-citizens for having 
deemed me worthy of this—the highest political honor on earth—an honor such as the 
people of no other country have the power to bestow. Deeply sensible of the vast 
and varied responsibility attached to the station, especially at the present crisis in 
our affairs, I have carefully refrained from seeking the nomination either by word 
or by deed. Now that it has been offered by the Democratic party, Paccept it with 
diffidence in my own abilities, but with an humble trust that in the event of my 
election I may be enabled to discharge my duty in such a manner as to allay 
domestic strife, preserve peace and friendship with foreign nations, and promote the 
best interests of the republic. 

In aecepting the nomination, I need searcely say that I accept in the same spirit 
the resolutions constituting the platform of principles erected by the Conveution. 
To this platform I intend to confine myself throughout the canvass, believing that ] 
have no right, as the candidate of the Democratic party, by answering interrogatories, 
to present new and different issues before the people. 

It will not be expected that in this answer I should specially refer to the subject 
of each of the resolutions; and I shall therefore confine myself to the two topics 
now most prominently before the people. ; 

And, in the first place, I cordially concur in the sentiments expressed by the 
Convention on the subject of civil and religious liberty. No party founded on 
religious or political intolerance towards one class of American citizens, whether 
born in our own or in a foreign land, can long continue to exist in this country 
We are all equal before God and the Constitutiom; and the dark spirit of despotism 
and bigotry which would create odious distinctions among our fellow-citizens will 
be speedily rebuked by a free and enlightened public opinion. 

The agitation on the question of domestic slavery has too long distracted and 
divided the people of this Union and alienated their affections from each other. 
This agitation has assumed many forms since its commencement, but it now seems 
to be directed chiefly to the Territories; and judging from its present character, I 
think we may safely anticipate that it is rapidly approaching a “finality.” The 
recent legislation of Congress respecting domestic slavery, derived, as it has been 
from the original and pure fountain of legitimate political power, the will of the 
majority, promises ere long to allay the dangerous excitement. This legislation is 
founded upon principles as ancient as free government itself, and in accordance 
with them, has simply declared that the people of a Territory, like those of a State, 
shall decide for themselves whether slavery shall or shall not exist within their 
limits. 

The Nebraska-Kansas act does no more than give the force of law to this ele- 
mentary principle of self-government, declaring it to be “the true intent and mean- 
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ing of this act not to legislate slavery into any Territory or State, nor to exclude it 
therefrom; but to leave the people thereof perfectly free to form and regulate their 
domestic institutions in their own way, subject only to the Constitution of the 
United States.” This principle will surely not be controverted by any individual 
of any party professing devotion to popular government. Besides, how vain and 
illusory would any other principle prove in practice in regard to the Territories. 
This. is apparent from the fact admitted by all, that after a Territory shall have 
entered the Union and become a State, no constitutional power would then exist 
which could prevent it from either abolishing or establishing slavery, as the case 
may be, according to 7 sovereign will and ple: asure. 

Most happy would it be for the country if this long agitation were at an end. 
During its whole lies it has produced no practical good to any human being, 
whilst it has been the source of great and dangerous evils. It has alienated and 
estranged one portion of the Union from the other, and has even seriously threatened 
its very existence. To my own personal knowledge, it has produced the a ssion 
among foreign nations that our great and glorious conf deracy is in constant danger 
of dissolution. This does us serious injury, because acknowledged cate er ona 
stability always command respect among nations, and are among the best securities 
against unjust aggression and in favor of the maintenance of honorable peace. 

May we not hope that it is the mission of the Democratic party, now the only 
surviving conservative party of the country, ere long to overthrow all sectional 
parties, and restore the peace, friendship, and mutual confidence which prevailed in 
the good old time, among the different members of the confederacy? Its character 
is strictly national, and it therefore asserts no principle for the guidance of the 
federal government which is not adopted and sustained by its members in each and 
every State. For this reason it is everywhere the same determined foe of all geo- 
graphical parties, so much and so justly dreaded by the Father of his Country. 
From its very nature it must continue to exist so long as there is a Constitution and 
a Union to preserve. <A conviction of these truths has induced many of the purest 
the ablest and most independent of our former opponents, who have differed from us 
in times gone by upon old and extinct party issues, to come into our ranks and de- 
vote themselves with us to the cause of the Constitution and the Union. Under thes‘ 
cirenmstances [ most cheerfully pledge myself, should the nomination of the Con- 
vention be ratified by the people, that all the power and influence constitutionally 
possessed by the Executive shall be exerted in a firm but conciliatory spirit, during 
the single term I shall remain in office, to restore the same harmony among the 
sister States which prevailed before this apple of discord, in the form of slavery 
agitation, had been cast into their midst. Let the members of the family abstain 
from intermeddling with the exclusive domestic concerns of each other, and cordially 
unite, on the basis of perfect equality among themselves, in promoting the great 
national objects of common interest to all, and the good work will be instantly 
accomplished. 

In regard to our foreign policy, to which you have referred in your communication, 
it is quite impossible for any human foreknowledge to prescribe positive rules in 
advance, to regulate the conduct of a future administration in all the exigencies 
which may arise in our various and ever-changing relations with foreign powers. 
The federal government must of necessity exercise a sound discretion in dealing 
with international questions as they may occur, but this under the strict responsi- 
bility which the Executive must always ‘feel to the people of the United States and 
the judgment of posterity. You will, therefore, excuse me for -not entering into 
particulars ; whilst I heartily concur with you in the general sentiment, that our 
foreign aff irs ought to be conducted with such wisdom and firmness as to assure 
the prosperity of the people at home, whilst the interests and honor of our country 
are wisely but inflexibly maintained abroad. Our foreign policy ought ever to be 
based upon the principle of doing justice to all nations, and requiring justice from 
them in return; and from this principle I shall never depart. 

Should I be placed in the Executive chair, I shall use my best exertions to culti- 
vate peace and friendship with all nations, believing this to be our highest policy 
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as well as our most imperative duty; but at the same time I shall never forget that 
in case the necessity should arise, which I do not now apprehend, our national 
rights and national honor must be preserved at all hazards and at any sacrifice. 
Firmly convinced that a special Providence governs the affairs of nations, let us 
humbly implore his continued blessing upon our country, and that he may avert 
from us the punishment we justly deserve for being discontented and ungrateful 
whilst enjoying privileges above all nations, under such a Constitution and such a 
Union as has never been vouchsafed to any other people. Yours, very respectfully, 
JAMES BUCHANAN. 


MONTHLY LITERARY RECORD. 


Doesticks: What He Says, New-York: Livermore & Rudd. 


Q. Puicanper is palpably before us. We have caught the rascal. We 
have impounded him in a book. We have shut him up in “boards.” We 
have him fenced in a volume. Erratic and volatile as he is, he can not es- 
cape us. Let us take a good look at him, and consider his dimensions. Is 
he a Jonah’s gourd, or a durable plant? We do not think that we hazard 
much in prophesying that he will not wither in a night. On the contrary, 
we frankly believe he will grow stronger, and ripen with the stealing 
hand of time, to bear lustier fruit than these sketches. He is of purely indi- 
genous growth, and the native soil must nourish him. Almost all new 
writers are brought before the public by some one of those benevolent “ mu- 
tual admiration” coteries, which constitute themselves the guardians of the 
public taste, and purveyors general to the public appetite. ‘ Doesticks” 
escaped the curse of such an introduction, He wrote—probably without 
knowing that he could write—wrote, because it tickled his own fancy to do 
it, neither caring nor knowing whether it would tickle any body else’s. 
What he wrote was fresh, novel, real. He struck a new vein of absolute 
humor. He hit upon a form of dizarrerie entirely original, and it took like 
an epidemic. It took, because the American people love real fun, and have 
a truer appreciation of genuine humor than any other in existence. With- 
out a herald, without preparation or puffery, the whole land received, un- 
derstood, and broke out into a genuine laugh over his first sketch. He was 
spontaneously elected by the popular suffrage of the whole Union, a Presi 
dent of fun. And so, Philander, you have been sworn in on a comic alma- 
nach, and this book is your Inaugural. Good! The next thing is to go on 
with your administration. The popular voice is with you, and, for a while, 
of course, the critics will shrug their shoulders, and say, tace is the Latin 
for candle. But do not be deceived. They will be at you by and by. We 
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like you truly. We like to laugh with you, and we like better to see that 
your writing proves anew the distinction between wit and humor—wit, a 
quality of the head—humor, of the heart. There is a rectitude of thinking 
about you, which lends an additional charm to your novel trick of words. 
But look to your English, Philander. You are a little careless with it, now 
and then, which is a shame for one to whom words come by nature. Your 
demon has baptized you in ink. You are gathered in that spell. You can 
never escape. You must write—write—till the cows come home. Now, 
sir, as you are full and running over with matter of fun, and have given us 
a new fashion of it, very fresh and laughter-moving, just cram me Charles 
Lamb, and leave no chance, at any time, for any ill-natured critic, to catch 
you even onaword. You owe it to yourself, you who have many thoughts 
to convey, to make their medium as perfect as clése study will enable you. 
We don’t want you to tie up yourself to any precise shape, nor to abandon 
your former fashions of speech. Much of the charm isin them. We sim- 
ply wish you not to write ina hurry. Fire the same old gun, but swab her 
out thoroughly, and weigh the charge exactly, so that she may carry her 
farthest and best. You're a credit to the American school, sir. Go up, 
head. But mind you stay there, and don’t fancy that you can do so with- 
out study. 


The Quarterly Law Journal. Nos.1and2. A, B. Guidon, Editor. Pub- 
lished by J. W. Randolph, Richmond, Va. 


Ir seems rather curious that this Law Journal should be the only period- 
ical publication of the kind in all the Southern States. Weare informed in 
the introduction that this is so, and, as far as our own knowledge extends, we 
have no fact to oppose to the statement, and find ourselves somewhat puz- 
zled to account for it. Both the Bar and Judiciary in some of the Southern 
States have been sufficiently famous for legal ability, and it would be strange, 
indeed, if the State which claiins Madison and Marshall as her citizens. 
can not support a magazine devoted to the science which they so eminently 
adorned. It is more especially strange, when we cunsider that a great 
many topics of the law, as administered to our Southern brethren, never 
come under discussion with us; so that our law periodicals, numerous and 
able as they are, leave a gap for the Southern lawyer which must be filled 
for him at home, or not at all. The present publication seems well de- 
signed to supply that need, and, in addition, to contain a great variety of 
valuable matter, extracted with judgment from the English cases and others, 
prowising to form, if continued, almost a complete law library in it- 
self. We should like to see something more in it in the shape of original 
articles, discussing important legal topics, reviewing celebrated cases de- 
cided in their courts, etc,; and that in the future numbers of the Journal 
we shall be gratified with discussions of this nature from some of the able 
pens which we know make Southern briefs, we can not doubt. 
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The Island of Cuba. By Alexander Humboldt. Translated from the Spanish; wit 

Notes, and a Preliminary Essay, by J. S. Thrasher. New-York. 1856. 

Tue residuary legatee of a great estate might very naturally be supposed to take 
the deepest interest in the condition, resources, and capabilities of that property he 
hoped, at no distant day, to call his own: but the disciples of “ manifest destiny’ 
have, hitherto, presented an exception to this normal rule. For although thai 
portion of Baron Humboldt’s “ Personal Narrative,” which relates to the Isiand 
of Cuba has been translated and published as a separate work, in both French and 
Spanish, we are indebted to Mr. Thrasher for its first introduction to the America 
public. It would be out of place for us to do more than remind the reader that 
Baron Humboldt is the author of the text, to which Mr. Thrasher has added such 
further particulars and statisties as his long residence on the island, and minut 
acquaintance with its social and political condition enabled him (better than any 
déther man) to collect. We have a succinct view of the agriculture, mineral re- 
sources, climate, timber, water-power, and labor market of the island—each sub- 
ject divided into its own particular chapters, thus forming a work of accurate and 
easy reference. With the political condition of Cuba, and all the more recent de- 
velopments of a spirit of independence in the Creole population, Mr. Thrasher 
is, of course, intimately conversant. Himself the victim of Spanish tyranny, his 
sympathies are strongly enlisted in behalf of the suffering colonists; and we are 
convinced that a general perusal of this work (which is got up with great beauty, 
and accompanied by an excellent map) will tend to hasten the chariot-wheels o 
the destiny which prowises to absorb the whole Northern continent, and th« 
islands thereto adjacent, in one confederated bond of liberty. 


The American Railway Map; showing the Dépéts and Stations. New-York: En- 
sign, Bridgman & Fanning. 

THE summer tourist, and indeed all travellers generally, will do themselves a 
favor by procuring a copy of this map before embarking on the railroad channels 
of our country. A practical pocket-guide of this description needs only to br 
known to be considered indispensable. The very beautiful execution of the map, 
however, deserves our eulogy as a work of art. 


The Year-Book of the Nations for 1856. By Elihu Burritt. New-York: D. Ay 
pleton & Co. 

Tue “learned blacksmith,” it would seem, is equally at home in figures and in 
languages; and not less familiar with the commercial and financial statistics o 
humanity than with the tongues they speak. As a work of reference on all in- 
ternational concerns, it may be called the multissimum in parvissimo. 


Theognis; a Lamp in the Cavern of Evil. By Catuis Junior. Boston: Wentwortl 

& Company. 

We have not yet completed the perusal of this vclume, and may as well con- 
fess it; for the little that we have read assures us, that it is a work entirely out 
of the common run, and by no means to be treated with the ordinary levity ot 
criticism. That “Catuis, Junior,” the author, has an extremely good opinion of 
himself, we do not need his “lamp” to discover: it is not buried in the “ caverns” 
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of the body of the book, but sticks out, so to speak, like a burning and a shining 
light—on the threshold of the preface. But whether this good opinion be well 
founded, or the reverse, we are not at present in a position to pass judgment. 
Perhaps it may be considered some recommendation to say that we do really long 
to get at the bottom of what “Theognis” means: the style is so unique—the 
affectation of antiquity and Pilgrim’s-Progressism so striking, that it is a positive 
refreshment to the mental eye to rest on them after having surveyed for months 
the dead level of hackneyed phrases which are now commonly in use. 


Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases; so classified and arranged as to facilitate 
the expression of ideas, and assist in literary composition. By Peter Mark Roget. 
Revised and edited by Barnas Sears, D.D. Boston: Gould & Linccla. 

WITHIN so small a compass we have seldom seen so much useful information 
compressed. The synonyms with which it supplies us greatly increase and facili- 
tate our command of expression; and the idiomatic phrases which are classified in 
their intellectual, not alphabetical, connection, are the greatest helps that could be 
furnished to the young composer or conversationist. With the common dictionary 
the purpose is to explain the meaning or idea of a given word. With the “The- 
saurus,” the object is very usefully reversed, and we are furnished with a variety 
of words to suit the expression or conveyance of a given idea. In addition to the 
complete work of Roget, the American editor has supplied us with an alphabetica- 
list of all the foreign words and expressions which we most frequently meet with 
in works of general literature; these quotations embrace the phrases most fre- 
quently made use of from the French, Italian, Spanish, Greek, and German lan- 
guages. No higher commendation of the care, good taste, and judgment with 
which this volume has been revised and enlarged by its present editor, can be 
given, than the mention of the fact that its author, in the later editions of his 
work, has adopted its American form, and incorporated (though without acknow- 
ledging) a great number of the additions and improvements made on this side of 
the Atlantic. To those who aspire to facility and elegance of diction, this volume 
will prove an invaluable help. We wish, with all our hearts, for the sake of our 

ble ‘ther tongue, that this verbal treasury may be read and ransacked as 
videly as it is capable of diffusing information: 

Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Biography; embracing a series of Original Memoirs of the 
most Distinguished Persons of all Times. American edition. Edited by Francis L. 
Hawks, D.D., LLD. With numerous Illustrations. New-York: D. Applet mm & 


Company. 

Some short time since a “ Cyclopedia of Biography” was published in London, 
edited, we believe, by Mr. Rich, and at once obtained the approbation of the eri- 
tics as a work of immense research, great historical accuracy, and ready and com- 
pendious reference, The criticisms in the various departments appertaining to 
history, politics, law, the fine arts, ecclesiastical affairs, and military science, were 
distinguished for the thorough mastery and familiarity with which they were se- 
parately treated. The secret of this perfection—for it approached that quality in so 
far as it went—was extremely simple. The critical and biographical notices of the 
men belonging to each of the departments above referred to, were intrusted to the 
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care of the most eminent living authorities in their peculiar branches; Sir David 
Brewster, and Professor Nichol, for example, taking charge of the mathematica] 
and physical sciences; Sir Archibald Alison, Professor Ferguson, and others, de- 
voting themselves respectively to history, politics, and war. The English volume 
had but one serious drawback, and that has been remedied by the editor of the 
volume which now lies before us. Whether from ignorance or European super- 
ciliousness, the British compilers almost totally ignored the existence of any eminent 
Americans: they likewise allowed their political prejudices to interfere with their 
better judgment, and omitted the names of many European celebrities, whose lives 
yr opinions happened to clash with their individual mode of thinking. 

The extent of their shortcomings in this respect may be estimated from the 
fact that Dr. Hawks has been obliged to add some thousands to the names com- 
prised in the English publication ; and though the names of his collaborateurs and 
assistants are not appended to these added notices, they furnish us with intrinsic 
evidence that the excellent plan of the English publication has not been departed 
from, but that the various departments of American intellect have been separately 
intrusted to writers whose acquirements and experience peculiarly adapted them 
to form a competent opinion. This work brings us down to the year 1855, and is 
by far the completest universal biography that we have anywhere seen: it con- 
tains upwards of a thousand pages of small, clear type, and a large portion of the 
names are illustrated with choice portraits and engravings. 

As a labor-saving-machine to the literary student its value is incalculable; it is 
in harmony with the age of telegraphs and railroads, and may be looked upon in 
some sort, as a royal road to knowledge. How often, in the course of our desultory 
reading, do we come across a name of which we desire to know something more 
than the volume in our hands reveals! How much more frequently in composi- 
tion or conversation, do we find ourselves at a loss for a date, a locality, or some 
biographical item connected with a character which it would profit us to introduce! 
In such perplexities, this cyclopzedia will prove a Jove's shoulder, (such as the 
lazy rustic prayed for,) to help our mental cart-wheel out of the rut in which it has 
stuck fast. It is a library in itself, and should not be missing from the shelves of 
any who aspire to a general acquaintance with belles lettres. 


Life of George Washington. By Washington Irving. Vol. III. New-York: G. P. 

Putnam & Co. 

DISAPPOINTMENTS per se are neither pleasant nor unpleasant. They are a kind 
of neutral quality, depending upon extrinsic circumstances for their good or evil 
report. The quince is in itself a most insipid fruit; if you preserve it in sugar, its 
flavor is agreeable; if you pickle it in salt, the reverse. When Moses, in the 
“Vicar of Wakefield,” made such a bargain, as he thought, for the gross of silver- 
bound green spectacles, he must have known that a disappointment awaited 
him: a delightful one if the eye-assisters were of the value represented: a very 
bitter one if they turned out to be, as they did, the merest trash. 

This little analysis of the word “disappointment,” was suggested by the occur- 
rence of that word in Mr. Irving’s preface to the present volume of his noble 
“ Life.” When he commenced the compilation, it seems that his materials, for a 
full portrait of the Father of our Country, were limited —so to speak — though 
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larger and of more varied interest, than any other biographer had either the méans 
or the industry to collect. He “informed his publishers,” therefore, as he tells us, 
“that he should, probably, complete the biography in three volumes,” upon the 
faith of which assurance or probability they “worded their advertisements,” and so 
forth. 

As soon, however, as it became generally known that such a competent biogra- 
pher was engaged in the construction of a literary monument worthy of him, 
whose deeds, whose virtues, whose genius and self-sacrifice the world has not yet 
found marble white enough or gold that is pure enough to record—as soon as it 
became known that Mr. Irving had devoted the ripe summer of his years to the 
payment of a tribute which no other pen could pay so fitly.as his own, a thousand 
treasured documents, long locked up in privacy, were tendered for his aid; his ma- 
terials were increased by copies of private letters, important memoranda, authentic 
anecdotes and curious biographical or contemporary details which were preserved 
as precious heirlooms, in families whose proudest boast it is, that their progenitors 
shared the confidence of Washington. 

His resources, thus expanded unexpectedly and beyond his hopes, he now 
apologizes, forsooth ! for “laying his third volume before the public, with his task 
yet unaccomplished.” His apology reminds us of the pleasant badinage with 
which a rich and generous old gentleman of our acquaintance sometimes surprises 
a mendicant by the unlooked-for greatness of his bounty. 

In our April number we promised an extended review of the whole, when the 
third volume should appear: this promise was, of course, based on the supposition 
that the third would be the last, and is, therefore, nugatory from the non-fulfill- 
ment of the condition for the present. Renewing it for whatever volume shall be 
the last, we can only say of the one now under review that it is full of many 
thousand interesting facts which never before saw the light—that it gives us the 
completest picture ever drawn of the period which is mirrored in its pages, and 
that it is illustrated with maps, diagrams, plans, engravings, and battle-charts, 
which enable the most inexperienced mind to see and understand the various 
movements of the grand drama which resulted in the independence of our coun- 
try. Full many a field, over which the farmer now drives his plough, between 
Oswego and Albany—or along the shores of the Hudson, or the Brandywine— 
—without a thought of the great past which lies interred in the clods beneath his 
feet, will be regarded as a Marathon or Thermopylie when reviewed in connection 
with the illustrations which adorn this volume. 


Vagabond Life in Mexico. By Gabriel Ferry. New-York: Harpers. 


WE have not much faith in the bona-fide existence of Sefior Gabriel Ferry, as an 
individual, but his book has delighted us. It is just what we had a right to expect 
it would be from its title—a series of adventures among the manvais sujets of 
priest-ridden, revolutionary Mexico. We are introduced to bull-fighters, thieves, 


assassins, and similar 


““c 


minions of the moon.” We share the pleasures and perils 
of Sefor Gabriel, now drinking aguardente in his worshipful company at some 
dirty way-side inn, and now barely escaping the knife of some ill-looking, un- 
washed bravo. Our perceptions of right and wrong are hardly as active as they 
should be while we skim through his jaunty pages. Thievery does not seem as 
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bad in Mexico as elsewhere, and as for assassination, murder, and other such trifling 
peccadiloes, why, they are merely the institutions of the country! Sefor Gabrie) 
is no moralist, for what would a moralist be doing among such vagabonds? But 
he issomething better for all author-purposes—he is a lively, rollicking chronicler 
of Mexican manners and customs, some more honored in the breach, than the 
observance. His book recalls the lesser novels of Cervantes and Le Sage, with 
this exception, he neither indulges in, nor describes intrigues. You wonder it 
Guzman d’Alfarache and Lazarillo de Tormes did not emigrate to that New World, 
and open branch houses there each in his peculiar line: at any rate, some of thei: 
descendants must have done so, you think, and must be doing a thriving business. 
Not, perhaps, with gentlemen who have cut their worldly eye-teeth, like Sefior 
Gabriel, but among los gringos generally. Read ‘“ Vagabond Life,” and be thank- 
ful that you are not a vagabond. 


Sketches and Adventures in Madeira and Portugal. By the Author of “ Daniel 
Webster and his Cotemporaries.” New-York; Harpers. 


WE didn’t read “ Daniel Webster and his Cotemporaries” when it came out, not 

having, in our private capacity, much liking for that sort of thing: but if it was as 
good as some portions of these “ Sketches and Adventures,” it was well worth the 
reading. Books of Spanish travel are by no means rare, as every body knows; 
but none with which we are acquainted are so good that another should not be 
added to the list. A really good book on any subject is never de trop. The one 
before us describes a “run” through the regions specified in the title: it commenced 
in October, 1852, and ended late in June, 1853, a period of about nine months, 
during which time Mr. March learned to talk as well as walk Spanish. His chief 
tutor in the first-named accomplishment was procured for him, of course at great 
expense, by a good-natured but rather worldly friar of the order of St. Francis. 
She was a feminine, and her name was Dolores, (the tutor, not the monk.) As th 
man in the play says, it seems to us that we have heard the name before. His 
acquaintance happened in this wise. He wanted to go toa great Bull Fight in 
Seville, at which Cuchares, the successor of the famous but now defunct Montez, 
was to assist, and not wishing to enjoy the fun alone, his obliging friend, the Fran- 
cisean, introduced him to Dolores and her mother. The former accompanied him 
to the bull-fight, which, by the by, is graphically told, and explained to him a 
good many Cosas de Espana. He was an apt scholar in his innocent way, but 
not so apt as the old lady wished; for when the priest sounded him on his inten- 
tions, which were honorable, we are happy to say, a hint was thrown out that he 
might make a settlement on Dolores, and enjoy her virgin affections while he 
remained in Seville. The hook was well baited, but the fish was no gudgeon. He 
didn’t bite at it. That cosa was not in hisline. (No joke intended here!) 

But this and many other things—how Mr. March tasted a variety of wines in 
Madeira, their names, and how they were compounded; how he wore the majo 
costume, and attended a beggar’s ball in Granada; the old cathedrals that he 
visited ; the muchachas that he was gallant to, etc., etc.—are they not all written 
out at full length in his book? Go to that if you would know more. 

Apropos of Spanish books. We had on our table for notice “The Attaché in 
Spain,” published by the Appletons; but before we could read it some of our good 
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friends attached it for themselves. To judge of it by the title that we glanced at, 
we should say it was lively and piquant. Unlike Mr. March and Sefior Gabriel, 
its anonymous author moved only in the first circles, among the hidalgos and 
nobles, the Sangre azul of Spain, a gentleman among gentlemen. Balls, fétes, 
political intrigues, noted men and women, figure in his pages: “ come like shadows, 
so depart.” It is not a book to remember, but it 7s just the book to read once, 


amusing, graphic, and spiced with courtly wit. 


Wau Bun, or the “ Early Day” in the North-West. By Mrs. John H. Kenzie. New- 

York: Derby & Jackson. 

Ir we may credit Mrs. Kenzie’s unpretending narrative, and it bears on its face 
the unmistakable evidence of genuineness, ‘the times that tried men’s souls” 
were not confined to the Revolution. The Pioneers of the West, as late even as 
1838, had a very hard road to travel. What with the primitive mode of convey- 
ance in those days and regions, the hardships and diseases to which they were 
liable, and the unsettled state of our relations with the various Indian tribes, it 
was a marvel that so many lived, and were so hardy and enterprising. In its way 
Mrs. Kenzie’s book is as good as a novel, and it is from just such books that half the 
novels in the world are written. We do not expect the novelist to travel over the 
ground, or to mingle in the events that he describes; but we have aright to expect 
faithfulness and truth in his descriptions, and these for the most part can be got 
only from authentic narratives and books of travel, Were we ever to write a Western 
novel, but we never shall, we should make beforehand a study of movement and cha- 
racter from such books as “ Wau Bun.” It possesses a great deal of interest for the 
general reader; the life that it paints is so different from all that we are accustomed 
to in our great Eastern cities and towns, while to those who live in or near the lo- 
ealities mentioned in it, it must be a source of agreeable information. Most of us like 
to know how things were before our time. If our fathers achieved any thing worthy 
or remarkable so much the better for them; it increases our curiosity concerning 
them ten-fold. For our own part we shou!d very much like to know the history of 
the spot of ground on which our present domicile stands; and still more the history 
of the men, women, and children, who have occupied the little room in which we pen 
this notice. If the inhabitants of Chicago have the same feeling, they will doubt- 
less purchase a fair number of copies of “‘Wau Bun.” Mrs. Kenzie, who, by tho 
by, draws very prettily, gives us a sketch of her husband’s house, as it was years 
ago. It is a niceish country cottage with a long portico, and four Lombardy 
poplars standing in front of it like sentinels. It was the first house built in Chi- 
ago. This was in 1831. We won’t run the risk of a bullet in the thorax, or what 
would be nearly as bad, an indignant letter from some public-spirited Chicagan, by 
guessing how many houses, hotels, churches, etc., there are there now. Statistics 
is not our present intention. In addition to the cottage just mentioned, there are 
sketches of “Four Leg Village,” at the entrance to Winnebago Lake; “ Winnebago 
Fort,” “Big Foot’s Village and Lake,” and “The Grand Chite, Fox River,” as 
they were before they took the Sarsaparilla of civilization. (You remember, 
reader, the two famous cuts in Dr. Townsend’s almanacs, one of a gentleman, 
badly afflicted with an indefinite number of running sores, labelled, “As J was 
before I took the Sarsapanilla ;” another of the same gentleman, looking younger 
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and happier, and dressed in a suit of new clothes, which we presume were bought 
on the strength of Dr. Townsend’s recommendation, with never a pimple on his 
face, labelled, in larger type, As I WAS AFTER I TOOK THE SARSAPARILLA!) Well, 
“Wau Bun” gives you the West before it became what it is; before the sores of its 
early rough-and-tumble life, and the daily danger of losing one’s scalp had subsided 
into the new clothes and unpimpled beauty of its present civilization. The change 
is striking. The book, as we said, or meant to say, a few paragraphs back, is 
interesting. It is simply and pleasantly written, amusing in some portions, and 
tragic in others. The Indian massacre in Chicago is painfully exciting. We con- 
gratulate Mrs, Kenzie on what she has lived through. 


Paul Ferroll. New-York: Redfield. 


PAUL FERROLL is a remarkable book, and had it been published ten or twenty 
years ago, before the present inundation of trashy novels commenced, it would 
have been, what every silly story now pretends to be, a sensation-book. There is 
stuff enough in it to make the reputation of any half-dozen modern authorlings. 
It is not a pleasant book: on the contrary, the impression it leaves on your mind 
is grim and melancholy. But it is full of power, sound, legitimate, healthy power. 

Paul Ferroll is a man of fine talents and iron will. In youth he loved a noble 
girl, from whom he was separated by the machinations of a woman who afterwards 
became his wife. The book opens with his taking an early morning ride, from 
which, however, he is diverted by the intelligence of his wife’s murder. She is 
found in her room stone dead. He is terribly shocked, but his iron will supports 
him through the horror of his situation. His gardener is arrested on suspicion, 
but finally cleared for want of evidence. Paul sends him to America, and leaves 
the neighborhood himself, but only to return to it again, a married man. His se- 
cond wife is his first love. You suspect all along that he is the murderer, but you 
can not prove it from the book, it is so skillfully managed. You know that he 
walks the world with a terrible secret in his heart; but neither his wife, nor his 
child know it, he is so serene and impassible. He shuns society, and lives in the 
bosom of his family, in the light of his wife’s eyes, in the warmth of her smiles. 
He is happy, or rather he would be, but for the price of blood. 

The cholera breaks out in his neighborhood, and he shows himself the most 
active and practical philanthropist. Where the danger is greatest there Paul Fer- 
roll is to be found. He is a stranger to fear. He seems to bear a charmed life. 
There is an outbreak or rising of the peasantry, which he quells by shooting the 
ringleader. He is tried for his life, and hardly escapes hanging. But he does 
escape, so inexorable is his destiny. In the course of time his old gardener dies, 
and his wife returns to England. At the time of the murder she had robbed her 
mistress of certain jewels, which she has not the wit to conceal. She is reirrested 
on the double charge of robbery and murder, and convicted of both. To save her 
life Paul Ferroll comes manfully forward, and proclaims himself the murderer. He 
is arrested, tried, condemned. It breaks his wife’s heart. She dies, and he es- 
capes to America. Such is the story of Paul Ferroll—a bare and meagre, but aw- 
ful tragedy. It is admirably wrought out. Painful at any time, it is doubly so at 
present, it is so true a picture of certain morbid tendencies of the English mind 
It is a dark comment on the Palmer case. 
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We have no idea who the author of “Paul Ferroll” is. The title-page says: 
“ By the author of IX. Poems, by V.". We should like to see those nine poems: 
they should be fine ones. A second rumor makes her an English lady. If this be 





true, Miss Bronte will leave a successor not altogether unworthy of her. Since 


‘Jane Eyre” there has been no such novel as “ Paul Ferroll.’ 


if Painters. By John Ruskin, M.A. New-York: Wiley & Halstead 


ONE fine morning, about ten years ago, the world of Art awoke to find itself in 


ided by a ruthless young critic. He called his book “ Modern Painters,” and 


‘called himself an Oxford Graduate. He was a sad image-breaker, this Oxford 


Graduate, for he began his career by pulling down an indefinite number of paint 


old and new. He had no reverence for Claude, the great, the glorious Claude. 


the marvellous painter of sunsets. He did not think much of many pictures by 


Raphael, neither did Angelo bring him to his unbelieving knees. He was not al- 


umbugs. He had 


‘urner, of whom the English 


together wrong about the old masters, for some of them are old ]} 
is hobby, however, his weakness. It was a ct 
public had heard. They considered him a go 


t Ruskin thinks him to have been. Ti 


the great artist 





10ow Which of the two are 


‘Modern Painters” attracted a great deal of attention. It was heariily praised 
‘ . ‘ing or wrong-thinking 
The modern painters themselves sneered at it, and with good reason. If 


iltra doctrines |} hed in it were admitted to be true, farewell to the fame 


1 Brow Landscap LG 3] 
Farewell, a lon t heir \ 
Oo ul Wi > bs I -) 
‘This man knows nothing of painting,” said they: perhay y believed it, per 
not. The Oxford Graduate could scarcely have expected that the artists 
l have agreed with him: so he said nothing, but held on ] Wa) Imly and 








Chere is no subject in the world which has been so often and so largely written 
bout, and at the same time so little understood, as Art-criticism. Every maz 
ls himself qu i to be an Art-critic: not one man in at sand is or can be 
The art-instinct of the world is seldom wrong: its judgment often 
very best pictures and statues are sure to impress us; but mediocrity i npresses ue 
Iso. We have no reason for the faith that isin us. It is a blind, dumb instinct, 
» natural religion. Before we can unhesitatingly follow its promptings we need 
of careful culture. 
It is only within the last fifty or sixty years that the world has had any thing 


a genuine Art-criticism. The best of the old painters and sculptors were 
itics—in their works, tho simplicity and freshness of th in which they 


ed, leading them directly to the beautiful and the true. But they were deficient 
verbal criticism, in the abstract philosophy of Art. 


‘“ They painted better than they knew.’ 


~_ 
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Nor only the artists, but the critics of that day, and the great body of them since, 
down to Winckleman, and Goethe, were in a delightful state of ignorance of Art. 
They were posted in technical terms; could talk by the hour of chiaroscuro, 
fore-shortening, effect, handling, and such like mysteries of the brush and chisel; 
but the inner life of the picture or statue under consideration—how far it realized, 
or fell short of the eternal requirements of Art—this was Greek to them. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, for instance, was a fine painter, in his line, but he knew next 
to nothing of abstract Art. Ruskin opens his third volume with a dissertation 
on one of Sir Joshua’s papers in “ The Idler,” and subjects the good knight to a 
sharp cross-examination, out of which he comes seriously damaged. 

The myriad-minded Goethe inaugurated a new era. Scattered through 
works are many valuable papers, some few of which have been translated into 
English, and published in this country. Our artists, we fancy, know the book by 
reputation : it would be better for them if they knew it by heart, and better for 
their pictures if they were painted after its precepts and principles. Given the re 


Goethe and Ruskin. 

“Modern Painters” is the most important Art-book of the century. It has 
revolutionized the tastes of thousands: it will revolutionize the whole artistic 
world. Ruskin’s chief idol, in the first two volumes, was Turner. He praised 
him on all occasions, often, we think, injudiciously. In the third he qualifies his 
opinion somewhat, Turner’s sea is allowed to have been bad in many instances, 
because Turner too closely studied Vandervelde, who was in great repute as a 
marine painter. Also, Claude injured Turner—poor Claude! Still, Ruskin is not 
without a show of fairness towards his adversary, for he allows Claude great merit 
as a sunset painter: his effects of light are truly magical. These are by no means 
the only changes that have come over Ruskin’s dream. The ten years that have 
‘lapsed since the publication of his first volume, have ripened and sobered his then 
somewhat crude and fiery notions. They have not touched his style, however : hi 
is as eloquent as ever. Whole pages of the “ Modern Painters,” especially of th 
volume before us, are models of splendid English prose, magnificent in diction, and 
idmirable in thought. 

tuskin draws well for an amateur. The illustrations to the third volume would 
be creditable to an older hand. Facing page 125 is a delicate drawing of leaves 
and flowers. It is wonderfully graceful and erial, so clearly defined, and yet s 
impalpable. It seems as if it would float away while you look at it. It is the 
soul of a tuft of foliage. 

“The Lombard Appenines,” and “St. George of Sea-weed,” (a convent near 
Venice,) are perfect of their kind, sombrous and strong. Ruskin occasionally 
sends over drawings to the National Academy of Design; but he has sent nothing 
as good as the illustrations to his third volume. 

When the fourth volume of “‘ Modern Painters” is issued, (we believe it is now 
out in London,) we shall, probably, have something more to say about Ruskin: 
fill then we defer any further notice of this third volume. In the mean time lei 
the true lovers of Art read it. 








